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U.S. Trade in 1944 With 
Other American Republics 


In the Last Full Calendar Year Before the Coming of Peace, 
Our Trade With the 20 Nations to the South Reached Really 
Remarkable Heights, Presaging Vigorous Trade in the Future 


HE VALUE of United States import 
and export trade with the 20 Latin 
American republics reached a record 
height in 1944. Imports advanced to 
$1,594,000,000, an increase of 21 percent, 
and exports totaled $1,055,000,000, or 30 
percent more than in 1943. For the first 
time the dollar value of exports exceeded 
that of 1941, when shipments amounted 
to $902,000,000. Exports advanced about 
10 percent in the second half of 1944 over 
those in the first 6 months, whereas im- 
ports receded by 7 percent. 


Physical Volume Mounts 


The value of trade reflects not only 
rises in both import and export prices 
during the war years but also marked 
increases in the aggregate physical vol- 
ume of goods traded between the United 
States and the American Republics. In 
1941 and 1944, especially, the trade rose 
to a high volume, and even in 1942 and 
1943, when all possible resources of ship- 
ping and supply were diverted to the war 
effort, both exports and imports sur- 
passed prewar volumes. The advance in 
imports in 1944 reflects not only im- 
proved transportation but also expansion 
in Latin American production of stra- 
tegic materials and foodstuffs required 
by the United States. On the other hand, 
the United States was by 1944 also in a 
position to increase exports of many 
products vitally needed by the other 
American republics. 

The composition of both imports and 
exports showed considerable shifts dur- 
ing the war years. Imports included not 
only larger quantities of supplies usually 
procured from the American republics 
but also materials formerly purchased 
from other sources, particularly goods 
of strategic and critical importance. 
The export trade more largely comprised 
raw materials and industrial equipment 
instead of manufactured goods, such as 
automobiles and electrical household ap- 
pliances, which formed a _ substantial 
part of the peacetime trade. 

Comparisons of United States trade 
with the Latin American republics in 
1944 and in 1938, the last full prewar 
year, show that imports increased 252 
Percent in value and 115 percent in 
quantity, whereas exports advanced 120 
Percent and 50 percent, respectively. 


By Jacques KunsTENAAR, I[nterna- 
tional Trade Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


The export figures for 1944 include 
both cash sales and lend-lease ship- 
ments, the latter of which comprised 
about 8 percent of total merchandise 
export trade with the American repub- 
lics.. Shipments to the United States 
Armed Forces at Allied bases in that 
area, and exports of gold and silver, are 
not included. 


Price Influence 


Indexes of quantity of trade, which 
eliminate the influence of changes in the 
prices of commodities, reveal that im- 
ports advanced 13 percent in quantity in 
1944 from 1943, and 115 percent as com- 
pared with 1938. Quantity of imports 
from Latin America reached its height 





ae 


At a big east-coast South American port. 


in 1944, but exports in that same year, 
although 26 percent higher than in 1943, 
and 50 percent above those of prewar 
years, were still 10 percent lower than in 
1941. 

Indexes of unit values indicate that 
prices of both import and export com- 
modities reached the highest levels of 
the war period in 1944. Exports ad- 
vanced 3 percent from the preceding 
year and imports increased 7 percent. 
As compared with 1938, the rise in ex- 
ports amounted to 47 percent and that 
in imports to 64 percent. 


1 The unit values used for the trade with the 
American republics are the calculated unit 
values for total United States imports and 
cash exports, with due allowance for the pre- 
dominance of crude materials and foodstuffs 
in imports from the Latin American coun- 
tries and of finished manufactures in ex- 
ports to them. Indexes of quantity of trade 
with Latin America were calculated on the 
same basis. 
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TaBLE 1.—Trade of the United States with the American Republics, by Country: Value in 1938-44 and Percentage Increase or Decrease in 


1944 Over 1938, 1941. and 19438 








| Percent increase (+) or decrease (—) 
1944 over 


Value (in thousands of dollars) 





Region and country 


| 1936-38 | 


| 1939 | «6190 














. average 1938 1941 1942 1943 | 1044 1938 1941 1943 
OEE FAO Si ee a ee ama co Ghat DASE I See Sa ee RC ek ee, Ae a fe fe 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS | | 
Total, 20 Republics | 1 484, 609 480, 580 | 548, 964 | 682, 664 901, 957 717, 882 813, 263 1, 055, 295 +119. 6 +17.0 +29, 8 
Mexico. - - -- Lok 82, 502 62, 016 83, 177 | 96, 940 159, 107 147, 663 186, 333 264, 271 4-326. 1 +66. 1 +41,8 
Re oe a 78, 672 76, 331 | 81, 646 84, 693 125, 766 | 133, 230 133, 938 | 168, 121 +120. 3 +-33, 7 +25. 5 
Central America, total 41, 708 35, 100 45, 393 57, 812 81, 920 60, 509 76, 192 68, 885 +96. 3 —15.9 —9.6 
Costa Rica__..- 4, 318 5, 449 9, 786 | 11, 537 12, 935 | 7, 213 10, 666 | 12, 566 +130. 6 —2.9 +17,8 
Guatemala--_- 6, 342 6, 861 8, 574 | 9, 117 10, 639 | 9, 331 10, 235 | 10, 665 +55. 4 +. 2 +4.2 
0 ETS 5, 587 6, 292 5, 812 | 7, 291 8, 879 | 5, 997 6, 137 | 8, 999 | +-43. 0 +1.4 +46. 6 
Nicaragua. --_- 2, 857 2, 807 4, 297 6,115 | 8,711 | 4,446 | 7,079 | 7, 036 | +150.7 +19. 2 | -,6 
Panama, Republic of_- 1 19, 288 10, 165 12, 752 19, 071 | 34, 861 28, 064 35, 062 | 22, 961 | +125. 9 —34.1 | —34.5 
El Salvador._.__..._-- 3, 316 3, 526 4,172 | 4, 681 | 5, 895 5, 458 | 7,013 | 6, 658 | +88, 8 +12.9 | =~ ht 
Dominican Republic---- : 5, 581 5, 696 | + 6, 780 | 6, 998 9, 301 | 9, 262 12, 386 14, 051 +146.7 $51.19 +134 
Rae :  ocnl 3, 889 3, 642 5, : © 4, 618 5, 778 5, 152 | 7,442 9, 258 +154. 2 +60, 2 | +244 
South America, total_...___- ; 272, 256 297, 795 431, 603 | 520, O85 | 362, 066 | 396, 971 530, 709 +78. 2 +2.0 | +33,7 
Argentina... 79, 295 86, 793 106, 874 | 109, 314 | 71, 866 31,818 29, 092 | —66. 5 —73.4 | —8,6 
Bolivia... - so 4, 941 5, 395 7, 763 | 11, 980 | 11; 008 | 13, 982 12, 425 | +130. 3 +3.7 ~1L1 
Brazil___- seb sicleig tieel 59, 869 61, 957 110, 588 | 147, 897 105, 040 | 156, 307 218, 193 | +252. 2 +47.5 +39, 6 
Chile_-__.... i Banaend 21, 446 24, 603 43, 429 | 57, 474 | 41, 200 | 42, 887 51, 768 | +110. 4 —9.9 +20, 7 
Colombia--- ‘ eal 35, 930 40, 862 51, 690 65, 589 | 30, 417 | 46, 270 60, 382 | +47.8 ~7.9 +30, 5 
Ecuador. i 3, 896 3, 311 6, 412 | 8, 417 8, 933 | 10, 995 14, 404 +-235. 0 +71.1 +31.0 
Paraguay _- 570 644 1, 238 | 1, 065 1, 655 | 1, 885 1, 856 +188. 2 +-74.3 —1,5 
Peru_. ‘ : 16, 444 16, 892 | 23, 123 31, 766 27, 537 4, 428 36, 863 +118, 2 +-16.0 +7.) 
Uruguay... u 8, 931 5, 060 | 11, 275 18, 413 17, 292 13, 691 18, 606 +-267. 7 +1.0 +35.9 
Venezuela. 40, 934 52, 278 | 69, 211 68, 170 47, 118 44, 708 87, 120 66.6 +27.8 +94.9 
| | 
GENERAL IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE | 

Total, 20 Republics 1 542, 389 452, 947 517, 556 619, 412 1, 007, 990 977, 464 1, 318, 484 1, 593, 662 +251.8 +58. 1 +20,9 
Mexico- - - : 52, 696 49, 030 56, 266 75, 780 98, 445 123, 939 192, 219 204, 376 +316.8 +107. 6 +6.3 
Cuban... ..- 127, 070 105, 691 104, 930 105, 425 181, 061 161, 043 291, 838 386, 808 +266. 1 +113. 7 +32.6 
Central America, total_ 1 32, 045 30, 825 34, 349 38, 747 45, 114 46, 046 51, 120 55, 208 +79. 4 +22. 6 +8,2 
Costa Rica__-_- 3, 961 4, 102 | 3, 230 3, 921 &, 719 6, 042 8, 895 7, 557 +84, 2 13.3 —~15.0 
Guatemala. 9, 168 9, 529 | 10, 725 11, 091 12, 706 | 15, 506 16, 202 18, 187 +90. 9 +-43. 1 +12.3 
Honduras. -- 5, 815 5, 692 | 7, 031 | 9, 521 8, 602 | 5, 269 4, 893 7, 246 +927.3 15.8 +481 
Nicaragua. - ----- 2, 492 | 2, 478 | 2, 902 | 2, 907 3, 157 4,572 5, 145 5, 974 +141. 1 +89. 2 +161 
Panama, Republic of- 1 4,190 | 3, 352 | 3, 582 4, 279 | 4, 727 2, 745 1, 494 1, 796 | 46.4 ~62.0 +20. 2 
E] Salvador. nies 6, 419 | 5, 672 | 6, 879 | 7, 028 7, 203 11, 912 | 14, 492 14, 537 +156. 3 +101.8 +.3 
Dominican Republic---- 6, 159 | 5, 745 | 5, 824 5, 369 9, 745 8,411 | 11, 666 16, 702 +190. 7 +71.4 +43. 2 
I a a a See 2, 560 2, 967 3, 031 3, 618 7, 484 6, O82 8, 013 12, 492 +321. 0 +66. 9 +55.9 
South America, total__- 7 } 321, 860 258, 689 | 313, 156 390, 473 | 666, 141 631, 944 763, 628 917, 896 +254..8 +37.8 +20. 2 
Argentina 81, 844 | 40, 709 61, 914 83, 301 166, 618 149, 853 144, 864 176, O87 | +334. 8 +6.2 +22. 2 
Bolivia._-_ 932 | 865 | 2, 184 5, 668 27, 338 26, 006 | 32, 501 | 38, 288 (2 140. 1 +17.8 
Brazil___. 106, 858 | 97, 933 | 107, 250 105, 155 183, 892 165, 215 228, 498 | 292, 738 +198. 9 +59, 2 | +28, 1 
Chile_-_- 33, 580 | 28, 268 | 40, 562 64, 941 111, 721 139, 890 141, 407 153, 569 +443. 3 +37. 5 +8, 6 
Colom bia- 48, 276 49, 398 48, 983 7, 600 52, 832 77, 832 98, 419 104, 720 +112.0 98. 2 +6.4 
Ecuador 3, 309 2, 584 | 3, 513 4, 762 7, 483 8, 726 13, 712 15, 225 4-489, 2 103. 5 +110 
Paraguay 990 1, 336 1, 803 1, 884 3, 391 3, 030 3, 458 } 3,640 172 +7.3 +53 
Peru... 12, 787 12, 813 13, 959 17, 943 23, 706 20, 562 26, 353 30, 758 +-140. 1 10.7 +16,7 
Uruguay... 10, 264 4, 751 9, 375 17, 629 39, 764 20, 646 48, 606 47,610 902. 1 +19. 7 —2.0 
Venezuela 23, 020 20, 032 23, 613 41, 590 49, 396 20, 184 25, 810 54, 362 +171.4 +10. 1 +110.6 





! Includes Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937. 


Proportion of Total U.S. Trade 


Cash exports to the American republics 
represented one-third of total United 
States commercial exports in 1944. To- 
tal exports to those countries, including 
cash and lend-lease goods, amounted to 
only 7 percent of total United States 
exports to all countries. Lend-lease 
shipments to the American republics 
throughout the war period constituted 
less than 1 percent of total shipments of 
lend-lease goods. The highest dollar 
volume of lend-lease aid to the American 
republics in any year amounted to $98,- 


000,000. This occurred in 1943, bu: im 


1944 lend-lease shipments receded. to 
$82,000,000. 

Cash exports, on the other hand, at- 
tained their-wartime peak in 1944 with 
a value of $974,000,000. The American 
republics purchased an increasing pro- 
portion of United States cash exports 
during the war years, the ratio rising 
from less than 16 percent in 1938 to 
21 percent in 1941, and to nearly 33 per- 
cent in 1944. 

Similarly, United States imports from 
the other American republics represent- 
ed an increased proportion of total im- 


ports. In 1941, 30 percent of imports, by 
value, came from those countries, and 
the proportion increased every year 
thereafter until in 1944 it reached 41 
percent. From 1920 to 1940 United 
States purchases from the American 
republics had represented one-fifth to 
‘one-fourth of total purchases. 


Balance of Trade 


Before 1938 the United States imported 
more merchandise by value from the 
American republics than it exported to 
them. During 1938 to 1940, however—a 
period of intensified industrialization in 
the Latin American countries—mer- 
chandise exports exceeded imports from 
these countries. But in 1941 and there- 
after more merchandise was again 
brought in from the American republics 
than was shipped out. The excess of 
United States imports over exports to 
the American republics grew steadily 
from $106,000,000 in 1941 to $538,000,000 
in 1944. 

Exports of gold to the other American 
republics in 1944 exceeded imports by 
$218,000,000, a reversal from the position 
in former years, when large quantities 
of gold ordinarily moved from that area 


? Increase 


over 1,000 percent. 


to the United States. This reversal in 
the movement of gold is attributable to 
(1) the war-conditioned increase in dol- 
lar availabilities of the Latin American 
countries, and (2) the withdrawal by 
the other American republics of part of 
their resources from the United States 
in the form of gold. 

The net balance of United States silver 
imports over exports in 1944 amounted 
to $13,600,000, as compared with $20,- 
700,000 in the preceding year. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
net balances of trade in merchandise, 
gold, and silver do not cover net flows of 
funds between the United States and the 
American republics, since “invisible” 
items, such as investment transactions, 
debt service, and government expendi- 
tures, are not included in these figures. 


Trade by Areas 


South America 


Imports of goods from the 10 South 
American republics in 1944 rose to 
$918,000,000 from $764,000,000 in 1943. 
These imports represented 58 percent of 
total imports from the Latin American 
republics, approximately the same pro- 
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ase in portion as in 1943 and in the prewar TABLE 2.—United States Monthly Merchandise Trade With the American Republics, 
years yerann S a penyge a 1938-44 * 
alae smaller par an in —42. Exports aga ; 
ental to South America also increased, [Value in millions of dollars] 
amounting to $531,000,000, as compared ‘7 me ps as : 
——ti with $397,000,000 in 1943. South Amer- oe, een eee 
ican trade represented slightly more Meath ELE sam: 2 
7" than one-half of total exports to all 1043 ne 100 oe ee | ae 
—— Latin American republics. This figure aR RESTA APART Si ROB CAL ST i aspen e 4 aR ee tae rs “Pus Ean 
compares with 60 percent of the trade to ANUATY - - ----- ~~~ ---- 22 ee nee eee nnn ne nen en ne 76. . 71. . ie 
the entire area in 1939-41, when ship- lm ee to.7 m2 8 1085 if 
‘ ments to Argentina were much larger. OIE a ie PRIS | RSS I Gees 2 62.0 . 5. . 3. 
al In 1940, 63 percent of exports to the = june 2222222 | 3] Ga] 988] oe3] ee] tone 
Me y- American republics by value went to 
—~9.6 South America, but the proportion de- FemGary bs.) 55.5. ck ncniaseno bce weeameres . 8 391.8 503. 5 533. 9 609. 2 826. 9 
+17.8 clined steadily until in 1943 it reached PS MD RD MRI SS SO So BR ibe cE 51.1 75.8 82.0 84.5 121.8 126.8 
snk 49 percent. AUQUSE . - . --- 2-22-02 sn gee new ene es eneetenn-- 65. 6 56. 5 97.8 a. +e 2 
a Ae in the three preceding years, im- Ogtaber SMMERAMRERER IIS. 4 70.8 a to 2 1288 13-0 
—i orts from the Sou merican coun- ovember.... . 73. . 3. . . 
+4 ava substantially exceeded exports to December.......-.------------++-----+---+--0+-+0-0-- _ 75.6 as) MeO) 4) 
tae them. The ae Soran over ex- Pulp Dam 5 a0 ~ on< cine nnsacsanenmeteds 345.1] 421.5] 551.7] 443.6 | 709.7 766.7 
—8.6 rts amounted to 000,000. - : 97.5 | r 
sh 1 po Among the South American republics, January-December.............-.-------------- 717.9 813.3 | 1,055.3 977.5 | 1,318.5 | 1,593 
tins — ae a we pre oars "ihe et ee included in annual total not available by months, therefore monthly figures do not exactly 
—1.5 United States. Exports to Brazil in- 
+7.1 creased to $218,000,000 from $156,000,000 Imports from Venezuela showed the amount of $11,600,000, whereas no reg- 
Pir: in 1943, and imports advanced to $293,- largest percentage increase among the istry transfers were recorded in 1944. 
000,000 from $228,000,000—a rise of 40 South American republics, with a rise of As in preceding years, Panama remained 
percent for exports and 28 percent for 111 percent. me a prvi Ao guts eae = 
+20.9 imports. ; e Unite ates among the Centra 
46.3 Exports to other South American re- West Indies American republics. Value of exports 
+32.6 publics also rose in value; those to Vene- Cuba, as in 1943, constituted the main to Nicaragua and to El Salvador receded 
= zuela registered the largest gain (95 per- source of supply for the United States slightly from 1943, but shipments to the 
+123 cent). There were recessions in exports from the 20 American republics, furnish- other three Central American republics 
+48.1 to Paraguay, Argentina, and Bolivia ing approximately one-fourth of the registered gains. ; 
ton amounting to 1.5, 9, and 11 percent, re- value of total imports from these coun- Imports from the Central American 
+.3 spectively. Exports to Argentina reached tries. Imports from Cuba rose to $387,- countries as a group rose by 8 percent 
ts their wartime peak in 1941 with a value —-000,000 from $292,000,000 in 1943—a gain - in value compared with the preceding 
+20.2 of $109,000,000 but declined thereafter of 33 percent. . year. Guatemala remained the prin- 
Thi until in 1944 they amounted to only Cuba again held third place as a cus- cipal source of supply, furnishing goods 
+281 $29,000,000. tomer of the United States, following to a value of $18,000,000, as compared 
+a$ Imports from 9 of the 10 South Ameri- Mexico and Brazil. Exports to Cuba with $16,000,000 in 1943. Imports from 
+ino can republics rose in value in 1944. Only rose 26 percent to a value of $168,000,000 Costa Rica fell by more than $1,000,000, 
+5.3 Uruguay showed a _ decline, which from $134,000,000 in the preceding year. because of a decline in shipments of 
he. | amounted, however, to only 2 percent. Both imports and exports to Haiti and Coffee and bananas. Imports from the 
+110.6 the Dominican Republic showed gains other five countries increased from the 
Taste 3.—Lend-Lease and Cash, or Non- compared with 1943. These were es- corresponding values of 1943. Gains 
Lend-Lease, Exports to Latin America, pecially marked on the import side, ranged from 48 percent for Honduras to 
1941-44 where they amounted to 56 percent and only 0.3 percent for El Salvador. 
sal in [Value in millions of dollars] 43 percent, respectively. Exports in- ey . 
ble to creased by 24 percent and 13 percent, re- Com position 0j Trade 
1 pe Latin America, including European spectively. ] 
- colonies and Canal Zone . 
i | : Mexico =r ot w 
art of Lend-Lease | Cash Mexico held the position of principal Rog - bossy erage age tp eee 
states Year customer of the United States after 1940, i a5 vee ee + d with 1943 
| Percent of Percent of having followed Brazil and Argentina in gaing n value Ss Compared Wi , 
i ote although some items receded slightly 
sliver Value | United Veias | United that year. Exports to Mexico in 1944 ft hi high ints in th li 
unted | States ex- | States ex- rose to $264,000,000, an increase of 42 a oe ses © ing hig ge cn ot ved pone 
an pa | _| Set” peruen compared with 106%. ena tse om etaoeael peat eee 
that 1941 0.7 | 0.1 | 034. 3 | 23.5 Merchandise~ imports from Mexico modities with the exception of. bananas 
4 |} 07] Fe also increased, although to a less extent Scented eanelaa aan a tena 
ndise, 1043. | 162.5 | 64 997.7 0.6 than exports to that country. United  S2pwea IArSed Sains N00 nececnte 
ws of 1944. 108. 3 9 |1, 061. 6 35.9 States purchases amounted to $204,000,- © The vakatien pasos Datei ry prot a 
id the Se — 000—a gain of 6 percent as compared dividual posbtathaa, bes pPryrsinstet i 
sible sineitidion Maiti with the value of $192,000,000 in 1943. veane ‘tn the tele tae GEE 
tions, As in 1943, Mexico ranked third among paren ple nankting oh aetiaad aiacthe 
— Lend-Lease | Cash Te ot beets to tee Ee eae changes during the war salen Some of 
- : the main foodstuffs ordinarily imported 
Ye ir | re i " 
Ff etouat | | tot Central America cgay wager, Chena aim Gaetan a 
| 7 States ox — | Pr mane Statistics of exports to the six Central products, vegetable oils and oilseeds, and 
ports | ports American republics indicate a recession bananas, declined in importance as com- 
South my | os oon of 10 percent to a.value of $69,000,000 in pared with 1938, whereas metals and 
se to 1941. | 0.4 (1) | 901.6 | 20. 5 1944. The main decline was in the value manufactures, textile fibers and manu- 
1943. oe, ag Ot ea s,. Of recorded shipments to the Republic of — factures, molasses, vegetables and prep- 
ont of 1944 81.8 ‘71 973.5 | 32.9 Panama, from $35,000,000 in 1943 to arations, and crude rubber and guayule 
rican $23,000,000 in 1944. However, the 1943 showed gains. 
| pro- ' Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. figures include .vessel transfers -in- the... ~. 4°. 22¢Continued ‘an'p. 35) 
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Canada’s FUR Business— 


Picturesque, Arresting Factor in the Dominion’s Foreign Trade 


UR GARMENTS have undergone 

many changes since the days of sail- 
ing vessels and powdered wigs, but, al- 
though recent years have seen greater 
accent on the development of medium- 
and low-priced garments, the distinction 
associated with fur as the raiment of 
kings and queens clings as tenaciously as 
ever. Fur is sought by the many today 
with an eagerness no less than that dis- 
played by yesterday’s fortunate few. 


Always an Important Item 


Canada is one of the world’s greatest 
producers of fine furs, and now that post- 
war plans can emerge from the vague 
realm of possibilities the future of its fur 
trade becomes again a subject of national 
importance. Particularly is it of inter- 
est to those in both the United States 
and Canada who during the war have 
handled so ably the problem of process- 
ing and disposing of a large share of the 
world’s supply of pelts, within the con- 
fines of a single continent. 


_ 





By Mary E. Poorer, Industrial Proj- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


Fur has always been an important item 
in Canada’s national and international 
affairs, and its part in the early develop- 
ment of the North American continent is 
a well-known story. But, because the 
landmarks of the past often give us our 
perspective of the future, repetition here 
seems in order. 

Canadian fur made its debut into 
European society at a very early date, 
and created such a favorable impression 
at the French court that adventurers to 
“New France,” as Canada was then 
called, devoted most of their time and 
personal resources to the exploitation 
of this new-found natural wealth. One 
of the earliest settlements in Canada was 
Tadoussac (now one of Quebec’s most 
popular summer resorts) which was es- 
tablished in 1599 as a center of fur trade 


az 


Canadian National Film photo 


Trappers’ equipment being u@loaded in northern Canada 


with the Indians of the Saguenay. Later, 
when travel routes were established to 
the west, the cities of Quebec and Mon- 
treal gave fur traders convenient home 
bases from which to pursue their objec- 
tive. From these points they spread out 
fan-like all along the river routes, many 
penetrating far into the south and west. 
From distant outposts they sent back 
each year rich catches of furs number- 
ing from 15,000 to 20,000 pelts, nearly all 
of which were exported to France. 


Hudson's Bay Company 


British traders did not become seri- 
ously interested in Canadian furs until 
about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, nearly 60 years after Henry Hudson 
had sailed into the bay which now bears 
his name. They soon made up for lost 
time, however, and in May of 1670 
Charles II, then reigning monarch of 
England, issued the now famous charter 
to his uncle, Prince Rupert, and seven- 
teen other noblemen authorizing the 
formation of the “Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England Trading 
Into Hudson Bay” or Hudson’s Bay 
Company as it was to be called. An in- 
teresting sidelight to this transaction is 
that the territorial grant covered by the 
charter, approximately 2,500,000 square 
miles, was made on an annual rental 
basis of two elks and two black beavers. 

For nearly 200 years the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ruled the fur kingdom, exer- 
cising not only monopoly of the trade 
but virtual political sovereignty over a 
large segment of the Canadian popula- 
tion. There were, of course, significant 
interludes such as the one of open com- 
petition which followed the Seven Years’ 
War. But even the rise of a vigorous and 
formidable competitor, the Northwest 
Company, had little effect on the indom- 
itable Hudson’s Bay leaders, and in 1820 
the Northwest Company was compelled to 
join forces with the older organization. 
It was not until 1869, when the newly 
confederated Canadian Government, 
fearful that the Company was becoming 
too powerful, stepped in and bought the 
fur empire for £300,000 (approximately 
U. S. $1,500,000) that fur trading was 
opened again to public competition (un- 
der license from the Provinces con- 
cerned). 


Demand Increases Vastly 


Industrial revolution, with attendant 
creation of vast new wealth, greatly in- 
creased the demand for furs during the 
nineteenth century, and Canadian trad- 
ers reaped huge profits. In 1850, the first 
year for which trade tables of the Prov- 
inces of Canada are available, the value 
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of raw furs exported was £19,395 (approx- 
imately U. S. $93,872). By 1890 it had 
increased to $1,874,327, Canadian cur- 
rency, and at the turn of the century 
furs valued at more than $2,000,000 were 
being shipped from Canada each year. 

The rapid rise of forestry and metal- 
jurgical industries in the present century 
tends to obscure somewhat the impor- 
tance of the fur industry and trade, yet 
as recently as 1930 fur ranked among 
Canada’s 10 most valuable items of ex- 
port. Immediately prior to the first 
world war Canada’s fur exports were 
valued at little more than $5,000,000, but 
exports throughout the greater part of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s averaged between 
$15,000,000 and $18,000,000 and sank to 
around $10,000,000 only at the depth of 
the depression in 1932-33. In 1944, the 
last year for which statistics are avail- 
able, exports of raw furs and fur manu- 
factures from Canada were valued at 
$27,029,329. 


Changes in Trade Pattern 


The quantity of high-grade pelts of- 
fered in the Canadian fur market has 
peen fairly stable during the last two 
decades, and most changes in the trade 
pattern have reflected fluctuations in the 
market value of furs rather than produc- 
tion gains or losses. Thus, in the fiscal 
year 1920 (12 months ended June 30), a 
period of generally- abnormal prices, 
3,600,004 skins brought $21,387,065, 
whereas in 1921 2,936,407 skins brought 
only $10,151,594. From 1922 on, how- 
ever, fur values rose steadily, reaching a 
peak in 1928 of $18,758,177 for 3,601,153 
skins. The next year saw the collapse of 
world prices and 5,150,328 skins brought 
$18,745,473 or almost the identical re- 
turns of the preceding season. 

During the early 1930’s fur values re- 
mained at a low ebb, averaging $11,- 
361,102 per year for approximately 
4.577.569 skins, or less than half the re- 
turn per skin realized in 1928. With the 
turn of the economic tide in 1937 the 
value of Canada’s fur production rose to 
$17,526,365 for 6,237,640 skins, and by 
1942 it had reached a new peak of $24,- 
859,869 for 19,561,024 skins. Production 
figures for these later years, which might 
lead one to believe that Canada’s furs 
were being disposed of at a ridiculously 
low return per skin, reflect instead the 
large number of low-priced rabbit and 
squirrel pelts taken in those years. Ac- 
tually the total value of better furs ad- 
vanced steadily during the period while 
the number of such pelts increased but 
slightly. 


Distribution Well Balanced 


Ontario and Quebec perhaps are re- 
sponsible for the largest share of the 
total value of Canada’s raw fur produc- 
tion, but furs are a continuous source of 
income for all Provinces and Territories 
(see table 1), constituting, in fact, prac- 
tically the only economic assets for vast 
areas of the north. 

Distribution of fur business is re- 
markably well balanced, and at present 
each Province has at least one type of 
fur which it can supply in relatively 
large amount. 
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Canadian National Film photo 


Canadian trapper inspects his catch of muskrats. He will take them to camp to skin them. 


W hat of the Supply? 


Years of consistently larger demand 
for high-grade pelts have, however, taken 
toll of Canada’s natural fur resources. 
Especially in the years since fur was 
made the object of free competition, wild 
fur bearers have all too often been sub- 
jected to the merciless onslaught of in- 
experienced trappers, and until quite re- 
cently breeding stocks of many valuable 
species were on the verge of extinction. 
In addition, the octopus-like spread of 
lumbering and mining operations over 
the “Precambrian shield,” accompanied 
by a higher degree of settlement, has 
meant destruction of the natural food 
supplies of fur-bearing animals, with 
the result that many have died of starva- 
tion while other, hardier species have fled 
into inaccessible regions of the north. 

Only the belt of northern Canada, in- 
cluding the Northwest Territories, can 
rightly be described today as a natural 
fur reservoir. Many choice species such 
as fox, mink, beaver, muskrat, otter, 
ermine, fisher, and marten still can be 
found there in abundance, but, as indus- 
trial developments reach out to encom- 
pass more and more territory and par- 
ticularly as the prospects increase for 
widespread utilization of air transport, 
even this last sanctuary of the animal 
kingdom may be threatened with inva- 
sion. 


Conservation Policy 


The Provincial and Dominion govern- 
ments are determined that no effort shall 
be spared to protect and conserve the 
fur resources which have contributed so 
much to the country’s commercial prog- 
ress. Trapping of nearly all fur-bearing 
animals is now regulated in every Prov- 
ince and Territory of the Dominion. 
Closed seasons during a portion of each 
year are enforced in most cases, and, 
when special protection is deemed neces- 


sary to avoid extermination, the trap- 
ping of a particular species may be pro- 
hibited over a period of several years. 
Licenses are required for both trapping 
and trading. These latter replace the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s old system of 
apportioning territory to native fam- 
ilies, who, because they considered such 
territory sacred and hereditary, took 
particular pains to see that breeding 
stocks were maintained. 

Conservation of Canada’s wild-life re- 
sources has been a special objective of 
the Dominion Government since 1916 at 
which time the Advisory Board on Wild 
Life Protection was organized to study 
problems relative to fur-bearing animals 
and various other forms of animal and 
bird life. In addition, conferences are 
held every 2 years under the auspices of 
the Department of Mines and Resources 
at Which Provincial and Dominion game- 
protection officers can agree on a unified 
conservation plan. 

That many valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals are subject to noticeable numerical 
fluctuations of a regular or cyclical na- 
ture is now, after years of observation 
and research, an established fact. Act- 
ing on this knowledge, the Department 
of Mines and Resources, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Animal Population 
of Oxford University and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, is conducting an exten- 
sive survey and the questionnaires dis- 
tributed annually to the various fur out- 
posts will eventually provide enough data 
so that scientific forecasts can be made 
indicating the expected abundance or 
scarcity of important species. 


Rehabilitation Program 


In the meantime, several intensive re- 
habilitation programs are being carried 
out in various parts of the coumtry. The 
first of these, at The Pas, Manitoba, is 
particularly interesting. It was hegun 
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in 1932 at a time when droughts threat- 
ened to exterminate the once-abundant 
muskrat. Private interests leased some 
54,000 acres from the Provincial govern- 
ment and set about to demonstrate that 
by controlling the water level on the 
marshes (which they proposed to ac- 
complish by the judicious placement of 
dams and dykes) the muskrat popula- 
tion could be increased substantially. 
Ample proof of their thesis is evident in 
the fact that muskrats on their project 
increased from 300 in 1932 to 60,000 in 
1937—a measure of success which is all 
the more remarkable because it was ac- 
complished during the five driest years 
Manitoba has ever experienced. 

In 1934, the Provincial government of 
Manitoba made plans for the develop- 
ment in the same general area of 135,000 
acres now known as the Summerberry 
Game Preserve. When actual construc- 
tion work began in 1936 it was estimated 
that fewer than 5,000 muskrats were left 
on the entire tract, but by the fall of 
1938 approximately 72,000 were counted. 
The 1939 census revealed a muskrat pop- 
ulation of close to 200,000, at which time 
it was decided a first crop could be taken 
in April 1940. During the next 2 years 
pelts to the value of $520,000 were har- 
vested. 

The Sipanok Fur Development Project 
’ was undertaken in 1939 by the Dominion 
Government in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. Although still in the pre- 
liminary stages, the project already sup- 
ports an Indian population of 271 and 
holds promise of eventually providing on 
a sustained-yield basis 200,000 muskrats 
a year in an area which never before 
produced many more than 1,000. 


Plans Are Scientific 


Scientific plans for beaver rehabilita- 
tion were first worked out some 15 years 


A Canadian-born chinchilla. 
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ago by an official of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company stationed at Ruperts House 
Post. He proposed that a suitable area 
be leased from the Province of Quebec 
and that existing beaver therein be re- 
garded as capital stock which must al- 
ways be kept intact. When capital had 
been built up to a level where the annual 
net increase would again sustain the 
trapping population of the region, such 
increases might be considered as interest 
available for withdrawal. 

But because the site selected covered 
from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 acres of trap- 
ping grounds on which a large number 
of Indians depended for their livelihood, 
it was necessary to enlist their coopera- 
tion before a strict conservation policy 
could be enacted—a task which required 
no small degree of diplomacy and sales- 
manship. Once their support was se- 
cured, however, the program proceeded, 
and with the help of the Quebec Govern- 
ment and the Indian Administration, 
success was finally achieved. In 1930 
the beaver population of the chosen area 
was but a few hundred; in 1942 by actual 
count it was close to 10,000. As a reward 
for their patience, the Indians were able 
to harvest 2,000 pelts in 1943, without 
endangering in any way their capital 
stock of fur breeders. 

The Dominion Government itself be- 
came seriously interested in beaver re- 
habilitation about 1937, at which time it 
secured an area on the Nottaway River 
in Quebec. Its plan followed much the 
same outline as that of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company project, and within 6 years the 
beaver population was increased from 
252 to 3,100. Many other beaver projects 
have since been started under the joint 
sponsorship of the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial governments among which are 
the Peribonca, the Old Factory, and the 
Abitibi in Quebec, and the Kesagami and 
the Albany River Projects in Ontario. 
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Unique Project 


Perhaps the most unusual fur-reha- 
bilitation project now under development 
is the one on Fisher River in Manitoba, 
Although in 1941 there was not a single 
beaver in the entire area, during the 
summer of that year six beaver were 
brought by airplane to the new project. 
Immediately the busy little animals be- 
gan to build a dam across the outlet to 
Lake St. Patrick. As the dam became 
larger it raised proportionately the ele- 
vation of the upstream lakes and 
marshes, creating almost perfect condi- 
tions for the propagation of muskrats. 
As a direct result, the muskrat popula- 
tion in that area increased from about 
375 in 1941 to approximately 9,570 in 
1943. 


Fur Farming Thrives 


Strict conservation has had no meas- 
urable effect on the volume of Canada’s 
fur trade, primarily because a thriving 
fur-farming industry now provides a con- 
tinuous and reliable source of high-qual- 
ity pelts. The story of this industry is 
one of amazing progress, for, while it 
had been the custom of trappers for many 
ages to keep live foxes caught during the 
summer until their fur became prime in 
December, the successful breeding of fur 
bearers in captivity dates back only to 
1894. In that year Charles Dalton and 
Robert Oulton, both of Prince Edward 
Island, are credited with having raised 
to maturity the first farm-bred silver 
foxes. The idea took root very quickly, 
however, encouraged no doubt by the 
rising prices of fur in general and of 
silver fox in particular, and by 1913, when 
the first enumeration of the industry was 

(Continued on p. 41) 


Champion class of platinum foxes at a Monc- 
ton (New Brunswick) show. 
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nsecticides in Canada— 


We Have Been Selling Annually More Than $1,500,000 of U. 8. Insecticides 
in the Dominion, and It Looks as If Keen Effort Might Expand the Market, 
Particularly Nowadays When Everybody Has Become Intensely “DDT-Conscious” 


N THE ECONOMY OF CANADA the 

insecticide-manufacturing industry 
is an important though not a major sec- 
tion of the chemical industry as a whole. 
Total value of the chemical and allied 
production in 1940, the latest year for 
which comparative figures are available, 
was $193,890,000,’ while output of insec- 
ticides by all industries was valued at 
$2,116,000, or only slightly over 1 per- 
cent of the whole. While this is not an 
entirely accurate comparison, inasmuch 
as a substantial quantity of chemicals 
used as insecticides is probably not in- 
cluded, it indicates the relative position 
of the industry. 

In this article the term “insecticides” 
is used broadly to include insecticides, 
disinfectants, rodenticides, weed killers, 
and associated products. 


Closely Associated With U.S. 


The Canadian insecticide industry is 
closely associated with that in the United 
States—and for the most part trade in, 
and consun:ption of, insecticides in the 
two countries has developed along sim- 
ilar lines. Normally, except for such 
materials as copper sulfate and cresylic 
acid from the United Kingdom, most im- 
ported insecticides and materials reach 
Canada from or through the United 
States, and, during the war period just 
ended, insecticide production and allo- 
cation programs for the two countries 
were closely coordinated. Insecticide re- 
search, both industrial and official, has 
also been well coordinated, with the re- 
sults of research by industrial compa- 
nies available to both countries. In 
some instances, as in the case of the State 
of Washington and the Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, joint research in this field 
has been undertaken. Continuing re- 
search is conducted on experimental 
farms, by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, and by several universities 
and agricultural colleges. 

During the latter part of the first 
World War, shortages of various insecti- 
cides were experienced in Canada. To 
prevent, so far as possible, a similar situ- 
ation during World War II, the Agricul- 
tural Supplies Board established early in 
October 1939 a Pesticide Supply Com- 
mittee, which made surveys of the supply 
position of 150 or more chemicals used 
as insecticides—arranged for increased 
production where feasible, and for the 





1All values are in Canadian dollars; 1 
Canadian dollar=$0.9091 U. S. currency. 


662983-—45———2 


Prepared in Chemical Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, on Basis of Report by 
Homer S. Fox, U. S. Commer- 
cial Attaché, Ottawa 


supply of substitute materials where nec- 
essary—and took action to ensure that 
adequate supplies of insecticides were 
available. A Pesticides Administrator 
was appointed in the Department of Ag- 
riculture in 1942, and in 1943 a Pesticides 
Requirements Committee was set up to 
advise the Administration as to quanti- 
ties and distribution of pesticides re- 
quired. 


Consumption Mounts 


The best figures available shtw that 
total consumption (production plus im- 
ports) increased from $2,677,000 in 1937 
to $3,498,000 in 1940. Subsequent to 1940 
both production and imports have tended 
upward, with production remaining 
somewhat in excess of imports, although 
a part of production is from imported 
raw materials. According to the report 
of the Agricultural Supplies Board for 
the year ended March 31, 1944, imports 
increased 20 percent in 1943 over 1942, 
and production about 25 _ percent. 
Among the principal items used in sub- 
stantial quantities and not manufactured 
in Canada are copper sulfate, nicotine 
sulfate, paradichlorobenzene, cyanides, 
rotenone, and various synthetics. The 
major insecticides produced in Canada 
are lead and calcium arsenates, paris 
green, strychnine compounds, and tar 
acid disinfectants. 

Consumption includes all principal 
groups or classes in insecticides. It need 
scarcely be said that, broadly speaking, 
consumption of household insecticides is 
greatest in the principal centers of popu- 
lation, while agricultural insecticides, 
seed treatments, cattle sprays, and the 
like are used more generally in the farm- 
ing Provinces. In 1944 about 1,000,000 
head of cattle (25 percent of total) re- 
ceived warble treatment. Derris or cube 
root is the principal active ingredient for 
this treatment, and the importance of 
this item is indicated by the fact that, 
after the outbreak of war with Japan, 
when there was concern regarding sup- 
plies, the use of rotenone was confined 
to warble-fly control in cattle. The sup- 
ply of pyrethrum, normally used in fly 


sprays as well as agriculture, also became 
short, and in 1942 its use was restricted 
to specific insects affecting food crops. 
Recently an order has been issued pro- 
rating the allotment of nicotine sulfate, 
the supply of which is considerably less 
than that for 1944. 

The principal weed killer produced and 
used in Canada is sodium chlorate, and 
consumption amounts to about 3,000,000 
pounds a year. This material normally 
is produced in excess of requirements, the 
country being on an export basis. How- 
ever, because of the diversion of a por- 
tion of Canadian production to the man- 
ufacture of chemicals for munitions pur- 
poses, the supply for weed killing was 
reduced to a point where exports were - 
restricted, and subsequently it was nec- 
essary to prorate it for domestic dis- 
tribution. 

An interesting new item is the reported 
use of DDT against the spruce budworm, 
a serious forest pest in Canada. It was 
announced last spring that four Royal 
Canadian Air Force planes would begin 
a campaign to spray about 80,000 acres of 
spruce forest in the Lake Nipigon area of 
Ontario. About 40 tons of DDT imported 
from the United States were to be used 
for this purpose. 


Dominion’s Own Production 


The total value of insecticide produc- 
tion in Canada rose from $1,747,000 in 
1937 to $2,116,000 in 1940 (a 21 percent 
increase), and there has been a further 
substantial rise in output during subse- 
quent years, although actual figures have 
not been released for publication. 


Canadian Production of Pesticides 





Class 1937 1938 1939 1940 








Disinfectants 
and deodorants | $363, 830) $360, 452) $583, 378) $642, 302 
Insecticides and 
isons of all 


____ AER 1, 188, 795) 1, 232, 039) 1, 273, 567) 1, 242, 631 
Weed killers... _- 194, 765) 192,095} 98,975) 231,417 

















Total...... 1, 747, 390] 1, 784, 576|1, 955, 020}, 116, 350 





Foreign-Trade Picture 


Canada is a substantial net importer 
of insecticides. The United States is the 
principal source of imports, except for 
copper sulfate, which is supplied largely 
by the United Kingdom. Before the war 
there was some importation of various 
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Canadian Imports of Insecticides and Insecticide Materials, 1938, 1939, 1943, and 1944 


{In Canadian dollars] 





Commodity and source of imports 





1938 1939 1943 1944 


Nicotine—salts of nicotine; preparations containing nicotine in a free or com- 


bined state, for dipping, spraying, or ienteanemne 
United — ; 
United States - 
SS otis ae 


| TiSee Seagagt q sininlgtacs 


$8, 771 $6, O87 $144 
64, 009 69, 247 231, 200 $157, 990 
2,110 19,195 a 


74, 890 94, 529 


231, 344 15 7, 990 


Chioropicrin, ethylene oxide, methyl bromide, or cyanides, or mixtures 


containing any of the se, for ‘combating destructive insects and pests: 


United Kingdom 
United States 


RE tu isGaketncsicue 


325 ex. 
28, 469 29, 801 57, 927 ii 3, 023 


28, 794 29, 801 57, 927 11 3, 023 


Preparations or chemicals, nonalcoholic, such as are used for disinfecting, 
dipping, spraying, or fumigating, when in packages not exceeding 3 pounds 


each in weight: 
United Kingdom_. 
United States ___- 
| aR 


25, 666 31, 653 35, 677 | 11, 955 


33, 763 34, 913 44, 050 97,277. 


91 219 


Preparations or chemicals, nonalcoholic, for disinfecting, dipping, spraying, 


or fumigating, and materials for manufacturing same: 
United Kingdom Mere a 
United States. 
Other _- 


Total 


124, 696 135, 507 266, 458 224, 127 
672, 997 854, 244 (1, 233, 759 , 036, 650 
46,112 100, 176 6, 848 707 


, 261, 484 


843, 805 (1,089,927 (1, 507, 065 


Cresylic acid, for the manufacture of preparations for disinfecting, dipping, 


and spraying: 
United Kingdom 
United States. 


Tee. ....: 
meee. Nee 
Copper sulfate (blue vitriol) :! 
United Kingdom 
United States ___- 
Belgium _--_-___-- 


12, 274 8, 989 4, 933 10, 513 
1, 731 3, 877 17 25, 950 


14, 005 12, 866 4,950 36, 463 


137, 180 176, 915 436, 740 302, 520 
4, 707 23, 719 130, 851 188, 953 
18, 145 33, 625 


160, 032 


234, 259 567, 591 491, 473 





1 The 1938 and 1939 figures exclude copper sulfate for insecticides, which in those years was included under the general 


insecticide classification above (fourth item). 


insecticide products from Belgium, 
France, Germany, the Soviet Union, 
Switzerland, and Japan, but these 
sources contributed little to the over-all 
supply. The table above gives a precise 
portrayal of the import trends. 


Raw-Material Situation 


Canada is said to be the largest pro- 
ducer of arsenic in the British Empire. 
Present production is from the silver- 
cobalt mines of northern Ontario and 
from arsenical gold ores in Quebec. Ap- 
proximately four-fifths of present out- 
put is shipped to the United Kingdom. 


Canadian Production of Arsenic 





Year - Pounds Value 
1940_____ 2, 093, 275 $62, 798 
1941_____ aa 3, 538, 000 153, 195 
_. Bee ee 14, 967, 874 652, 041 
1943____ 3, 153, 538 254, 009 
SS 2, 543, 000 | 170, 300 





Labor shortages and restrictions placed 
on supplies and equipment were the prin- 
cipal contributing factors to decreased 
production in 1943 and 1944, compared 
with 1942. 

Canadian sulfur production includes 
both the sulfur content in iron pyrites 
and the sulfur recovered from nonfer- 
rous smelter gases. Sulfur used for in- 
secticidal purposes in Canada is largely, 
if not entirely, imported from the United 
States. 


Lime is produced in substantial quan- 
tities in the Dominion; output in 1943 
was 907,768 tons valued at $6,832,992, 
and in 1944, 893,120 tons with a value 
of $6,760,262. In 1943 insecticide plants 
used 1,663 tons of quicklime and 185 tons 
of hydrated lime, against 1,832 tons of 
quicklime and 456 tons of hydrated lime 
in 1942. 


Machinery and Equipment 


In general, machinery and equipment 
for the insecticide industry is manufac- 
tured locally or imported from the United 
States or the United Kingdom. 

The less complicated items are usually 
of domestic production, but more com- 
plicated machinery, such as bottling and 
packaging equipment, is imported, 
chiefly from the United States. 


Distribution 


The distribution pattern for insecti- 
cides in Canada is, for all practical pur- 
poses, identical with that of the United 
States. Proprietary brands of house- 
hold insecticides, such as fly sprays, moth 
repellents, and the like are sold through 
drug stores, department stores, low- 
priced chain stores, and household- 
supply houses. Many of these stores are 
branches of United States firms. Agri- 
cultural insecticides are sold through 
agricultural supply stores, cooperatives, 
and similar establishments. 

Under the Pest Control Products Act 
it is necessary that a nonresident manu- 
facturer have an agency or representa- 
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tive in Canada for the purpose of regis. 
tration under the act. Probably for 
any large-scale business a manufactur- 
ers’ representative should be locateg 
either in Toronto or Montreal, with q 
branch distributor in the alternate city, 
and possibly a representative in other 
major cities. In the case of fruit sprays, 
it would probably be desirable to have 
two representatives—one for the west- 
coast area and another for the Ontario 
fruit district. For cattle sprays, gopher 
poisons, seed treatments, and the like, 
the natural distribution center would be 
Winnipeg. 

There are no restrictions on the na- 
tionality of the importer or representa- 
tive. Government agencies do not nor- 
mally distribute insecticides. However, 
during the war, because of shdrtages or 
anticipated shortages, and for mainte. 
nance of price ceilings, some bulk pur- 
chasing was done by Government au- 
thorities. This practice was practically 
discontinued by the end of 1944. 


Advertising and Publicity 


The general pattern of advertising and 
publicity is similar to that in the United 
States. Household insecticides are ad- 
vertised in newspapers, by radio, in store- 
window displays, and by streetcar and 
bus cards in the larger cities. Agricul- 
tural insecticides get a good deal of ad- 
vertising through agricultural journals, 
local newspapers, and similar media 
reaching the agricultural community. 
Both advertising and labeling should be 
in French and English, particularly in 
Quebec, which is 85 percent French- 
speaking. 

United States chemical and other 
trade journals and popular magazines 
are read in varying degree in Canada, 
and advertisements of insecticides in 
such publications are to some extent ef- 
fective, although this type of publicity 
should not be overemphasized. 


Important Legislation 


The two principal Dominion laws af- 
fecting trade in insecticides are the De- 
structive Insect and Pest Act, 1910, as 
amended, and the Pest Control Prod- 
ucts Act. 

Briefly, the Destructive Insect and 
Pest Act provides for the control of im- 
ports, sale, and export of any plants 
which might cause the introduction into 
Canada, or the spreading therein, or the 
shipment beyond Canadian borders of 
any insect, pest, or disease destructive to 
vegetation. A considerable volume of 
orders and regulations has been issued 
under this act to prohibit or restrict im- 
portation into Canada or restrict move- 
ment within Canada of various specified 
shrubs, plants, or trees. An Order in 
Council of April 21, 1922, established the 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory 
Board to supervise the carrying out of 
provisions of the act and generally to 
assist the Ministry of Agriculture in ad- 
ministering the act. 

The Pest Control Products Act, origi- 
nally passed in 1927 as the Agricultural 
Pests’ Control Act, was amended in 1939 
and the name changed to the present 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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What Enabled Japan To 
ight an Eight- Year War? 


The U. 8. Bureau of Mines Spotlights the Industrial Answers 


ITH THE DEFEAT of the Japa- 

nese Empire and the now-pro- 
ceeding occupation of the home islands 
by American and Allied troops, the fp 
Bureau of Mines has made public two 
large-scale maps of Japan proper show- 
ing the location of the important mines 
and metallurgical plants, oil refineries, 
synthetic oil plants, and chemical works 
which fall to the United Nations as prizes 
of war. 

From the oil fields of Hokkaido, the 
northernmost of Japan’s four larger is- 
lands, to the industrialized area around 
what was Nagasaki on Kyushu, the big 
southern island, the Bureau’s maps re- 
veal at a glance the magnitude of the 
network of mines and plants that helped 
Nippon to fight a long war. 

Despite Japan’s secretiveness for many 
years and the virtual blackout of enemy 
information since Pearl Harbor, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, was able to collect voluminous 
information about Japan’s mines and 
mineral resources, 

Described as sufficient to judge with a 
“fair degree of accuracy” Japan’s position 
even prior to the surrender, information 
available by the Bureau will be utilized 
by civilian and military authorities in 
administering the affairs of conquered 
Japan and planning the future. 


Numerous Minerals Available 


The information gathered by the Bu- 
reau reveals that Japan proper contains 
agreat variety of minerals, but that the 
country is not adequately self-sufficient 
in any class to support the vast indus- 
trial state that had been established 
before and during the war, according to 
Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. Even with the addition of 
minerals from Korea, Manchuria, For- 
mosa, and the Mandated Islands, Japan 
still was dependent upon other countries 
to keep its industrial machine working. 

In sulfur and pyrites, the home islands 
were self-sufficient, and elsewhere the 
Empire produced such things as arsenic, 
bismuth, coal, fluorspar, graphite, mag- 
nesium, and tungsten. But in the vital 
metals and minerals that make a modern 
industrial state, Japan did not have 
enough. These included the ferrous 
metals, copper, zinc, lead, bauxite, petro- 
leum, mica, mercury, tin, and many 
others. 


Statement by U.S. Department of the 
Interior 


Docility, Skill, Ambition 


Japan’s chief strength was in its huge 
reservoir of docile labor, technical skill, 
and inordinate ambition, coupled with 
the fact that the Japanese had built a 
network of modern iron, steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, copper, lead, and zinc chem- 
ical works, in addition to fabricating 
plants, electrical, cement, and other man- 
ufacturing plants. 

In reviewing the general geology of 
Japan, the Bureau’s information points 
out that the islands are considered only 
the summits of a great mountain system 
now half-submerged that, starting with 
Formosa, forms two great arcs ourving 
northwest, and forming an outer and in- 
ner zone. The islands are mountainous, 
with little flat country, and on the Island 
of Honshu lies the volcanic belt, including 
the famous Fujiyama and other vol- 
canoes. There are 165 volcanoes, of 
which 54 are active, and there are numer- 
ous hot springs throughout the islands. 
Earthquakes are numerous, and the re- 
corded number varies from 3.5 a day in 
1939 to 15.8 a day in 1930. 





Japan’s development as a modern in- 
dustrial state has taken place in the last 
77 years, and the results have been star- 
tling. The first modern iron blast fur- 
nace was blown in at Yawata, on Kyushu, 
in the year 1901; the first modern zinc 
distillation plant in 1914; and the first 
aluminum plant in 1934. 


Japs Not Merely Imitators 


Although the charge has often been 
made that the Japanese are imitators and 
not originators, this is not borne out by 
the facts. In the first adoption of West- 
ern civilization, they naturally would use 
all of the machinery and methods found 
successful, but they have their fair share 
of scientists and inventors. These in- 
clude Dr. T. Tanabe, who developed 
stainless silver; Dr. T. Mishima, special 
magnetic alloy made of nickel and alumi- 
num; Hironaka, super-heat heavy-oil 
Diesel engine for small vessels, automo- 
biles, and aircraft; Dr. Jokichi Takamine, 
the discoverer of adrenalin; Dr. Nishina, 
physicist who discovered that the 
strength of cosmic rays changes accord- 
ing to temperature variations and longi- 
tude; and Masaru Mihara, who invented 
a radio beacon that registers visually on 
a radio compass in planes. 

(Continued on p. 21) 


Hosokura lead and zinc mine 260 miles north of Tokyo. 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sulfur: Imports Permitted South of 
Parallel 42° Without Import Permit.— 
The importation of sulfur into Argentina 
south of parallel 42° without import per- 
mit, when destined for the consumption 
and industrialization of that zone, has 
been authorized by Resolution No. 7508/ 
945, dated May 17, 1945. Importers of 
sulfur into this zone must declare to the 
Bureau of Supplies within the 10 days 
following importation, the quantities im- 
ported and their destination (consump- 
tion, sale, industrialization). 

Parallel 42° is the dividing line between 
the territories of Rio Negro on the north 
and Chubut on the south. 

The importation of sulfur into Argen- 
tina was declared subject to the issuance 
of prior permits by Decree No. 17523, 
dated December 27, 1943. [See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 3, 1944, for 
announcement of Decree No. 17523.] 

Linseed: Guaranteed Price to Growers 
for 1944-45 Crop Extended Through Au- 
gust 31.—The Argentine Government ex- 
tended through August 31, 1945, the offi- 
cial price of 14.30 paper pesos per 100 
kilograms at the port of Buenos Aires 
established for grade No. 2 linseed of the 
1944-45 crop. This official price had pre- 
viously been effective through July 31. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
4, 1945, for previous announcement of estab- 
lishment of official price for the 1944-45 crop, 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 18, 
for announcement of establishment of official 
price for the 1945-46 crop.] 

Critical Materials Made Subject to Ex- 
port Permit.—The exportation from Ar- 
gentina of materials which have been 
declared of a critical nature and subject 
to control by the Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce by Decree No. 29671 of 
October 30, 1944, is now subject to the 
issuance of prior export permits by the 
Secretariat of Industry and Commerce, 
according to Decree No. 10008 of May 5, 
1945, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
May 30, 1945. 

By Decree No. 29671 it was resolved to 
declare of a critical nature all materials 
which the Secretariat considered essen- 
tial to public health, safety, and service, 
and for the maintenance and normal de- 
velopment of industry, imported from 
abroad or manufactured entirely or in 
great part from imported materials. 

Committee Appointed to Revise Cus- 
toms Legislation.—A committee has been 
appointed in Argentina, consisting of the 
Director General of Customs, who will 
preside, the Collector of Customs of 
Buenos Aires, the Director of Technical 
Counsel and Information, the Adminis- 
trative Chief of the Office of the Treas- 
ury Attorney, and a representative of the 
General Administrative Office of Inter- 
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nal Revenue, to study and reform the 
Argentine customs legislation, according 
to Resolution No. 295 of April 26, 1945, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of May 
24, 1945. 

Exchange of Notes Concerning Con- 
tinuance of Trade With Sweden.—Notes, 
exchanged at Buenos Aires between the 
Swedish envoy at that city and the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina, are 
aimed at maintaining the trade, impor- 
tant to both countries, which was carried 
on between them during the war by the 
so-called safe-conduct traffic, according 
to an announcement of August 4, 1945, 
by the Swedish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Both Governments have expressed 


‘ their willingness to grant, to the extent 


possible, the necessary export licenses for 
certain specified goods considered essen- 
tial for the supply of the countries in 
question. Among the Argentine com- 
modities of particular importance to 
Sweden are flax seed, sunflower seed, 
quebracho extract casein, grain, oil cakes, 
and vegetable oils. Argentina is espe- 
cially interested in importing ball bear- 
ings, iron and steel products, electrical 
equipment, chemical and pharmaceutical 
preparations, surgical instruments, 
paper, pulp, pasteboard and cardboard, 
drilling equipment for mineral oil fields, 
and electric bulbs and lamps. No defi- 
nite quantities have been mentioned by 











The Cover Picture 





In Latin America 


This week’s cover picture, fur- 
nished by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, is calculated to em- 
phasize anew the fact which is a 
truism to every traveler to the big 
population centers in the other 
American Republics, namely, that a 
great deal of really superb build- 
ing has been going on in recent 
years and decades in the capitals 
and principal outlying cities of the 
countries to the south of us. 

This particular view happens to 
be on the Avenida Presidente Wil- 
son in Rio de Janeiro. The corner 
building is an apartment house. 
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either country, it was stated. The agree. 
ment is to be valid until further notice, 

The exchange of goods will naturally 
not be restricted to the commodities 
specified in the agreement, it was addeg. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Amended on Cer. 
tain Products from Non-Sterling Areas— 
Effective on July 1, 1945, the Australian 
Government relaxed import restrictions 
on certain products from non-sterling 
countries (including the United States), 
according to circulars issued on July 27 
and August 2 by the Division of Import 
Procurement. Under license controls, 
some articles are to be admitted exempt 
from quota limitations and certain other 
products may now be imported on a 
quota basis. 

Quota limitations for replacement 
parts for most types of machines have 
been removed. The products to be ad- 
mitted on the basis of fixed percentages 
of imports by individual firms during the 
base year ended June 30, 1939, are as 
follows: 150 percent for watch move- 
ments and artificial sausage casings and 
100 percent for wrist watches, certain 


other watches, chronometers, and fiber- , 


board used for the manufacture of lug- 
gage. : 
The previous permission to grant li- 
censes for imports of canned fish (except 
crustaceans) was rescinded. (On July 1, 
1944, import licenses were granted to im- 
porters of the products up to 25 percent.) 
At the same time exemptions from im- 
port control were provided for a wide 
range of goods of sterling-area origin. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Varnished Tin Plate: Import Duty Re- 
duced.—Varnished tin plate has been de- 
clared an article of prime necessity in 
Chile and import duty on it has been 
reduced from 0.15 gold peso to 0.10 gold 
peso per gross kilogram, by Executive 


Decree No. 2652 of May 30, 1945, effective , 


for 1 year from the date of publication 
in the Diario Oficial of July 23, 1945, at 


Santiago. 
China 


Exchange and Finance 


Wartime Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tions.—New foreign exchange regula- 
tions issued June 20 and June 23, 1945, by 
the Ministry of Finance, Chungking, set 
forth procedures necessary in applying 
for foreign exchange needed for wartime 
purchases. With the abolition of the 
Commission for the Control of Foreign 
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exchange Assets in March 1945, matters 
relating to foreign-exchange control 
were transferred to the Central Bank of 
China. Under the new regulations, ap- 
lication for foreign exchange is made, 
in duplicate, to the banks designated to 
deal in foreign exchange, for transmis- 
sion to the Central Bank of China. 

Application for foreign exchange must 
be accompanied by (1) Chinese War Pro- 
duction Board authorization of the pur- 

e and assignment of air space, and 

(2) certification by the authorized pur- 
chasing agent in China that it has ac- 
cepted the commission to make the pur- 
chase and that it has ascertained prices 
and other data. In the case of contracts 
or orders interpreted as contracts, they 
shall also be accompanied by details, in 
English and in Chinese, of the prices, 
other charges, manner of delivery, and 
so forth. Foreign exchange is not to be 
granted for commodities listed as contra- 
band in the Regulations Governing the 
Control of Importation and Exportation 
of Cargo During Wartime (see ForREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY, March 31, 1945). 

Goods ordered in India are to be im- 
ported within 6 months after the grant- 
ing of exchange, and goods ordered in 
Great Britain, the United States, or other 
countries are to be imported within a 
year after the granting of the exchange. 

Application by individuals for foreign 
exchange is to be made in a similar man- 
ner. Individuals going abroad are re- 
quired to submit passports and visas 
when applying for foreign exchange. 
Applications for living allowances for 
families living abroad require letters 
from Chinese consular offices abroad, 
and similar provision for certification of 
need by those having knowledge. 


Cuba 


Commodity Controls 


Canned Milk: Use Prohibited Except 
for Direct Human Consumption.—As a 
result of the continued scarcity of canned 
milk in Cuba, the Office of Price Regu- 
lation and Supply (ORPA) has prohib- 
ited the use of condensed or evaporated 
milk as raw material in the manufacture 
of any kind of product, as well as its con- 
sumption and sale in cafes, restaurants, 
and hotels, by Resolution No. 374 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of July 20, 
1945. The use of canned milk, therefore, 
is limited to direct human consumption. 

Manufacturers of food products as 
well as cafes, restaurants, and hotels may 
use only powdered, raw, or pasteurized 
inilk. 

The resolution also requires condens- 
ing factories to maintain a reserve of 20 
percent of their production, subject to 
disposition according to regulations of 
the ORPA, and requires periodical pro- 
duction and stock reports from the man- 
ufacturers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Draw-back Privileges Limited to Prod- 
ucts Specifically Designated by the Min- 
istry of the Treasury.—The draw-back 
drivileges covered by article 9 of the Gen- 
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eral Provisions of the Cuban Customs 
Tariff in the future will be granted only 
to those firms importing materials which 
have been specifically designated by the 
Ministry of the Treasury as entitled to 
payment of draw-back, according to 
Cuban Customs Circular No. 95 of July 
18, 1945. 

Previously, importers entitled to draw- 
back, as well as those who believed them- 
selves so entitled, made application to 
the Treasury Department and were per- 
mitted to import prime materials upon 
payment of 5 percent of the assessed 
duties and posting a bond for the pay- 
ment of the remainder. The high per- 
centage of rejections caused a great deal 
of paper work, resulting in the issuance 
of the above circular. 

Draw-back privileges have been ex- 
tended by the Ministry of the Treasury 
to diamonds and to cardboard imported 
for the manufacture of containers to be 
used for the exportation of Cuban prod- 
ucts. 


[For announcement of the establishment 
of draw-back privileges on cardboard im- 
ported into Cuba for the manufacture of 
cardboard containers to be used for the ex- 
portation of Cuban products see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 27, 1943. 
For announcement of the application of 
draw-back privileges to diamonds, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 1943.] 


Millet: Imports From Argentina With- 
out Prior Fumigation Permitted Tempo- 
rarily.—Millet plants or parts of the 
same which are considered raw materials 
for the manufacture of brooms may be 
imported into Cuba from Argentina for 
a period of 1 year beginning July 15, 
1945, without being fumigated in the 
country of origin, according to Cuban 
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Customs Circular No. 97 of July 20, 1945. 
The circular requires imports to be cov- 
ered by a phytosanitary certificate issued 
by the competent agricultural authority 
stating that the millet has been carefully 
examined and is free from Pyrausta Bu- 
bilalis and other insects. This certificate 
must be legalized by a Cuban consul in 
Argentina. Importers in Cuba will be 
required to fumigate the millet within 10 
days after its arrival. The above cir- 
cular amends the provisions of Decree 
No. 2745 of October 4, 1940, which re- 
quired that millet be fumigated in the 
country of origin. 


Czechoslovakia 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Service 
(Including Air Mail) to Czechslovakia — 
Effective at once letters not exceeding 2 
ounces and post cards shall be accepted 
for dispatch by air or by surface means 
to destination in Czechoslovakia, by 
Order No. 28941, dated August 27, 1945, 
and published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of August 28. 

The following postage rates are appli- 
cable to mail to be sent by surface trans- 
portation: 

Letters—5 cents for the first ounce and 
3 cents for the next ounce. 

Post cards—3 cents each. 

Articles intended for dispatch by air 
are subject to the postage rate of 30 cents 
per half-ounce or fraction thereof. 

Air-mail articles are subject to the 
provisions of Order No. 18605, published 
in the Postal Bulletin of September 4, 
1942. 








[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy rots | 








“The Task Ahead” 


A coordinated international trade and financial policy will be one of the 
powerful instruments of the international political and economic machinery; 
its measures must all be rooted in the same purpose—to attain increased 
political security by permanent mutual cooperation and to improve the living 
standards of the nations. All parts of the total organization are interde- 
pendent, interlocked; one cannot work successfully if the others are not 
cooperating harmoniously. It is clear that expanding world trade will depend 
on the reestablishment of a multilateral system in which the United States 
is ready to accept an increasing volume of imports and maintains for a num- 
ber of years a steady flow of long-term capital. If, on the other hand, the 
United States is not in a position to pursue an economic policy consistent with 
its role in the world and to take over leadership in world cooperation in this 
regard, the disintegration of world economy will continue. The formation 
of big political and economic blocs will be, perhaps, the next step, as economic 
warfare takes on new forms and general political insecurity prevails all over 
the world. It goes without saying the Continent of Europe would suffer. more 
than other parts of the globe from such a development. 

Notwithstanding the international plans for permanent economic coopera- 
tion, it is equally necessary to work on an immediate program for continental 
Europe. For that we must look at the European economic problems in their 
entirety and work out a suitable program. Such a program should realize the 
necessity and the great opportunity of integrating Europe economically within 
herself and with the rest of the world, and it should present concrete and, so 
far as possible, common schemes for European production, employment, and 
trade. Unless this work is started very soon, it may again be too late. 


From “A Price for Peace,” by Antonin Basch. Columbia University Press. 
Price $2.50. 
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Registration, special-delivery, money- 
order, and parcel-post services are not 
available. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Construction Materials for Theaters 
and Amusement Centers: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Granted.—All construction 
materials entering Ecuador, when de- 
stined for theaters and amusement cen- 
ters, have been exempted from customs 
and consular duties by a legislative decree 
of February 3, 1945, effective from pub- 
lication in the Registro Oficial of June 
12, 1945. Inasmuch as the decree does 
not specify a time limit, the exemptions 
will continue in effect until revoked. 

The following articles are affected: 
Iron, cinematographic machines, theater 
chairs, ventilators, paint, locks, electrical 
installations, air-conditioning equip- 
ment, fluorescent lighting equipment, 
and hygienic services. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


~Agreement Covering Trade to End of 
June 1946 Signed With the Soviet 
Union.—An agreement between Finland 
and the U. S. S. R., providing for the 
exchange of commodities between the 
two countries until the end of June 1946, 
was signed at Moscow on August 11, 
according to the Finnish press. 

Finland is to receive from the Soviet 
Union unannounced quantities of cereals, 
salt, coal, coke, fuel oil, lubricating oil, 
apatite, sugar, tobacco, oil cake, and 
other (unenumerated) important com- 
modities. The quantities of cereals and 
salt involved are understood to be suffi- 
cient for the greater part of Finland’s 
import requirements, on the basis of 
present rations. While the quantities of 
other commodities promised are con- 
sidered satisfactory under existing cir- 
cumstances, they are not sufficient to 
meet total F:nnish requirements, as the 
small quantities of Finnish commodities 
available for export limits the volume of 
imports for which Finland is able to pay, 
it is stated. 

In repayment for the foregoing im- 
ports Finland is to supply chemical pulp, 
paper, board and paper products, but 
Finland is said to be able to supply only 
a part of the large Soviet demand for 
chemical pulp and paper from present 
Finnish production. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 2, 
1945, for an anncuncement concerning the 


Finland-Soviet Union goods-exchange of 
May 8, 1945.] 


France 
Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Shipments To or From French Oversea 
Territories Exempted from “Authoriza- 
tion of Shipment.’—General exceptions 
have been made to the requirement (es- 
tablished by the French decree of No- 
vember 30, 1944) of an “authorization of 
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U. S. Exporters Give Latin 
America Top Credit 
Rating 


All Latin American markets 
achieved top credit rating and all 
markets with the exception of 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and 
Bolivia were given top rank in the 
collection classification in the 34th 
Semi-Annual Survey of Credit and 
Collection Conditions in Latin 
America, it was announced August 
27 by the manager of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

-U. S. manufacturers and exporters 
located throughout the United 
States and representing a verit- 
able cross-section of American in- 
dustry again cooperated in this 
survey. 

A survey of credit terms extended 
during the first half of 1945 as com- 
pared with the terms granted Latin 
American buyers during 1944 
showed increased liberalization in 
all markets, with more than 90 per- 
cent reporting resumption or con- 
tinuance of prewar credit terms. 

Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico lead all 
markets in the top credit classifica- 
tion, while top rank in the collec- 
tion classification was shared by 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Netherlands possessions, 
Panama, Peru, and Puerto Rico, all 
of which rated 100 percent the 
same rating given them in the last 
survey. 























shipment” for the shipment out of met- 
ropolitan (continental) France of any 
article to French oversea territories and 
for the importation into metropolitan 
France of any article shipped from 
French oversea territories, according to a 
Notice to Importers and Exporters pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on December 16, 1944. 

Consequently, authorizations of ship- 
ment are no longer required for such 
shipments upon exportation from metro- 
politan France or upon importation into 
French oversea territories. Export re- 
strictions in force in French oversea ter- 
ritories, however, will apply to shipments 
to metropolitan France and the existing 
financial regulations must be complied 
with. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


7, 1945, for announcement of the provisions 
of the French decree of November 30, 1944.| 


Cereals: National Intertrade Office 
Reorganized.—The French National In- 
tertrade Office for Cereals has been reor- 
ganized by an ordinance of December 21, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the French Republic on December 22. 

This ordinance maintains temporarily 
in effect the provisions of the so-called 
law of November 17, 1940, issued by the 
de facto Government of the French 
State, on the modification of the Na- 
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tional Intertrade Office for Cereals, as 
amended by the so-called law of March: 
11, 1941. 

The reorganized office has been placeg 
under the direct authority of the Minis. 
ter of Agriculture, who is to exercise 
temporarily, all of the powers of decision 
previously granted to central deliberat- 
ing assemblies of the National Intertrade 
Wheat Office or the National Intertrade 
Office for Cereals, as well as to the presi- 
dent of the National Intertrade Office for 
Cereals. 

In order to restore the necessary equi- 
librium between the various categories 
of interested parties participating in the 
production, transformation, and con- 
sumption of cereals, a council of 40 mem- 
bers, named by the Minister of Agricyl- 
ture and including represé@ntatives of 
consumers and other interested admin- 
istrations, was established to replace the 
limited committee provided by the so- 
called law of November 17, 1940. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of September 12, 


1936, and FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 25, 1941, for previous announcements, ] 


Vinegar, Mustard, Condiments, and 


Sauces: Special Sales Tax Increased.— | 


The special sales tax collected in France 
on vinegar, mustard, condiments, and 
sauces sold by manufacturers, to cover 
administrative expenses of the organiza- 
tion committee of such industries, was 
increased from 0.40 percent to 0.50 per- 
cent ad valorem, with a minimum of 100 
francs per annum for each firm, by an 
order of October 4, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on October 27. 


{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 18, 1943, for previous announcement.]} 





French North 


Africa - 


Commodity Controls 


Fish Oils and Fats: Production and 
Distribution Regulated in Algeria.—The 
production and distribution of fish oils 
and fats in Algeria was regulated by an 
order of October 30, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Novem- 
ber 3. 

Seed Potatoes: Control of Production, 
Circulation, and Sales in Algeria.—The 
production, circulation, and sale of con- 
trolled seed potatoes was regulated in 
Algeria by an order of October 4, 1944 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on October 13. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Material for Public Works, Mines, and 
Quarries: Group of Algerian Importers 
Reorganized.—_The Group of Algerian 
Importers of Equipment and Supplies for 
Public Works, Mines, Quarries, and Fac- 
tories, which was formed on June 27, 
1943, had been reorganized, in accord- 
ance with the ordinance of July 6, 1948, 
on trade organization, by an order of 
October 22, 1944, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on November 3. 

Fresh Vegetables: Exportation from 
Algeria Suspended.—The exportation of 
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all kinds of fresh vegetables from Algeria 
was suspended by an order of October 31, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on November 7. General or par- 
tial exceptions to this suspension could 
be made by decision of the Governor 
General. 


French West 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 


A general trend toward normal condi- 
tions became apparent in French West 
Africa during the first 3 months of 1945, 
and there were encouraging indications 
regarding the immediate future. More- 
over, later information substantiates the 
earlier bright prospects. Inasmuch as 
the period from January through March 
is the interim between the harvesting and 
the planting seasons in most of French 
West Africa, activity was at a minimum. 
Discussions were held and plans were 
formulated for the coming agricultural 
season, however, at an official conference 
held at Dakar in February. 


PRODUCTION TARGETS 


The first work of this conference was 
to draw up the exportable surplus target 
tonnages for the principal crops of the 
Federation, and the following goals were 
set for French West Africa during the 
1945-46 campaign: 


Metric tons 


Peanuts (decorticated) _....._------ 363, 000 
IID city clin tales ata cis nied cdneaplned gad i ailaet 75, 000 
I cs tap iets nctanren Sa dv ones a thegomnnicivad-anosajaescl: 
EE EE I cape ea 2 6, 450 
III 2 an, doses en lhenitss Geis tainhanialidicnie aa 9, 300 
ies cisaiin Go tory sib Yn me tabeipnentticeh weve th Selena el 3, 700 
I ids sit in lobia rhe Sane athens oak OBblaan 2, 000 
 REEEEE ES SESE REET OW RES SAGO 6, 500 
I I in: cs Goin anin ebhehatesornied era tea 1, 500 
SE CIT AN BC Sa ver i> 4 37, 400 
> Sas sess circe onicecdieth guint oa 
I as sss hore auc ch bugs cig oa arene degra 5, 200 
Kapok --- css aliiaenas shales sassiievib-aeapsdgutiaaails Ta. ae 
SEIT ees escdescrsplnssindinecudenniasaneanian 3, 487 


No production target was set for sisal, 
and the entire output is reserved for the 
French Supply Office. Neither was a 
target established for gum arabic and 
gum copal, inasmuch as the local prices 
are far above the prices for these prod- 
ucts from the British colonies. Adminis- 
trators for the kapok-producing colonies 
expressed the opinion that because of the 
very low price, the target tonnages would 
not be approached unless the selling price 
was increased. 

In addition to fixing exportable sur- 
pluses, the conference fixed quotas for 
internal exchanges of produce, the most 
important of which are rice, corn, millet, 
and manioc. 

The conference discussed export prices, 
and recommendations were made for 
changes from 1944-45 prices on certain 
commodities. The recommendations 
were forwarded to Paris where the final 
decision was to be made. 


PEANUT CROP PROSPECTS 


Commercial interests in the Federa- 
tion made extensive plans early in 1945 
for increasing peanut production during 
the 1945 season and a target of 500,000 
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metric tons of peanuts (in the shell) was 
set for French West Africa. To produce 
this tonnage it was estimated that ap- 
proximately 630,000 hectares of land 
should be planted in peanuts by approxi- 
mately 680,000 native farmers. The per- 
kilogram price of peanuts to producers 
during the next harvest will be 3 francs. 
More recent information referring to 
the situation in July indicates that with 
normal rainfall during the season the 
production goal will be easily reached 
since the area prepared for planting was 
a great deal larger than that prepared 
in any year since 1941. The amount of 
seed distributed (60,000 tons) was the 
largest since the cultivation of peanuts 
began in French West Africa, and rains 
in Senegal moistened the ground suffi- 
ciently to permit planting to begin. 


SUPPLIES OF IMPORTED GOODS 


Imports of native incentive goods ar- 
rived at a satisfactory rate during the 
first quarter and the outlook for ade- 
quate goods to assure maximum produc- 
tion was encouraging. Stocks of im- 
ported food grains for natives were high 
and local harvests of corn, millet, and 
rice were larger than had been antici- 
pated. The importation of grains from 
the United States was therefore reduced 
from 2,500 to 500 metric tons per month. 
Because of the shortage of rice, other 
grains such as corn grits, pearl barley, 
and semolina have been substituted for 
native consumption. The ration of these 
products was raised from 4 to 6 kilo- 
grams per month in the Dakar, area. 

Cotton textiles continued in short sup- 
ply, although imports during the first 
quarter were larger than during the final 
quarter of 1944. Even before the end of 
the war prospects for sufficient textiles 
appeared good because of the efforts of 
American and British authorities in 
Washington and London as well as of 
the French purchasing missions. But, 
the war now being over, the supply of 
textiles can be expected to increase rap- 
idly and in time to meet the need at the 
harvest season toward the end of 1945. 











Radar Station at Winnipeg, | 
Canada | 


In order to apply the wartime 
miracle of radar to increase the 
safety of commercial air travel, an 
experimental radar station has 
been installed at Stevenson Field, 
Winnipeg, by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, according to S. S. Stevens, 
TCA’s superintendent of communi- 
cations and electronics. 

The installation, which was only 
made possible by the loan of ap- 
pliances by the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, is not of a permanent nature, 
and is being designed for experi- 
mental use by the company’s com- 
munications department. 

The National Research Council, 
Ottawa, is cooperating with TCA in 
the tests. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD RESUMPTION OF PRIVATE 
TRADING 


Preparations made during the first 
months of the year for the resumption 
of private trade on July 1 are now show- 
ing results. A large percentage of the 
goods imported into French West Africa 
are being handled through private trade 
channels, though a number of items in 
very short supply continue to be pur- 
chased by the Government General 
through the purchasing missions. 


MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The colonies continued to be very 
sorely pressed for adequate transporta- 
tion. Some improvement, however, was 
made in rail service with the arrival of 
new equipment and spare parts. While 
truck transport was very scarce and in- 
adequate in certain areas, there was 
some indication that the situation would 
be remedied during the year with new 
trucks from the United States and Can- 
ada and used trucks from Sierra Leone. 

With somewhat fewer restrictions on 
both air and sea travel to France, the 
Federation’s European population de- 
clined slightly and in certain areas the 
shortage of personnel was accentuated. 
Many more who have been in the col- 
onies for as long as 6 or 7 years without 
returning to France are expected to do so 
when transportation is more easily 
available. 

Retail prices of luxury items rose 
slightly during the first quarter, chiefly 
because of the arrival of small quantities 
of goods from metropolitan France at 
extremely high prices. The fact that 
newly imported’ French-made products 
were priced extremely high had a tend- 
ency to cause retailers to raise prices 
on other goods where the local price- 
control mechanism was ineffective. 

Roughly speaking, prices of goods in the 
colonies reflect price changes in France, 
whether or not the local goods are of 
French origin. 

Wages and salaries increased in the 
early part of the year. Through an 
agreement between local European em- 
ployee syndicates and employer syndi- 
cates in French West Africa in March 
1945, the existing base salary which was 
paid on November 8, 1942, was to be 
doubled, retroactive to July 1, 1944. 
Wages paid to natives continued to in- 
crease but not as rapidly as those of 
Europeans. 

Negotiations were under way for the 
establishment of a large sawmill in the 
Ivory Coast with the objective of sup- 
plying a certain quantity of lumber to 
the United States. Under this plan the 
most modern equipment would be uti- 
lized and it is expected that the hitherto 
high prices for lumber produced in the 
area would be reduced considerably. 
One of the major obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of the mill is the fact that the 
dollar exchange for the purchase of new 
equipment from the United States is 
not easily obtainable under present con- 
ditions. 

Even though the war is now over the 
demand for French West Africa’s prin- 
cipal exports, hamely oil-bearing prod- 
ucts, remains just as great as before in- 
asmuch as these products are in very 
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French West African Market Peculiarities 


The native population of French West Africa, despite the primitive condi- 
tions of their existence, have very marked preferences in many lines of 
consumer goods, say French merchants of long experience in dealing in trade 
goods. Their observations may be of interest to American exporters inter- 
ested in this region as a potential export market. 

Under wartime conditions of very short supply it has been possible to dis- 
pose of whatever goods were available, with little regard for the consumers’ 
preferences. But with the resumption of private trade and competition for 
the market these preferences must again be respected. While the natives’ 
choices are not always rational, a knowledge of their psychology is one of 
the greatest assets a trader can possess, since considerations of quality, shape, 
and color are often more significant than price. 

A few illustrative examples will serve to demonstrate the peculiar nature 
of French West Africa as a market. Textiles are, of course, the principal 
trade item. While during the war the natives have had to accept any mate- 
rial available, they normally discriminate keenly as to texture, color, fast- 
ness of dye, and the like. Preferences vary according to region and changes 
in taste and style. Sometimes a whole tribe will demand a particular pattern 
and color and will accept no other. These preferences, as stated, are often 
far more important than price differences. 

An importer of a well-known make of American truck enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the market among the natives of Ivory Coast simply because the 
vehicles were painted a certain shade of blue. Sugar must be in tablet form 
of a specified size and packed in a particular manner, when intended for sale 
to the natives. Other preferences have more practical reasons behind them, 
such as that for tripod-mounted, round-bottomed cooking pots in order not 
to break the customary wooden spoons used—or that for rugged portable 
storm lanterns which may be safely carried through the brush without 
breakage. 

The major obstacle to postwar trade with French West Africa is likely to be 
“the shortage of dollar exchange and the scarcity of West African exports 
of a quality and price suitable for the American market, which at the same 
time are in excess of the needs of metropolitan France. Aside from these 
factors the somewhat limited market in French West Africa will go to those 
manufacturers who can adapt their products to the peculiar needs and diverse 
local tastes of the natives, and who have able and expert agents on the 
spot to keep them constantly informed of current demands. 


























short world supply. The Federation’s 
external trade, and hence also its in- 
ternal economy, may therefore be ex- 
pected to be very active for some time 
to come. 

[Based on economic report for first quar- 
ter of 1945 by Vice Consul Donald L. Woolf 
and other reports from the American Con- 
sulate General, Dakar.] 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


War Profits Tax.—A special tax in 
Greece on profits of individuals and cor- 
porations derived during the period Octo- 
ber 28, 1940, to December 31, 1944, was 
imposed by Emergency Law No. 182, pub- 
lished in the Greek Official Gazette of 
March 12, 1945. The rate is 150,000 
drachmas on profits of from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 drachmas, increasing to 90 per- 
cent on profits exceeding 5,000,000 drach- 
mas, with the total payable in not more 
- than 12 monthly installments. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages Exempted From Import 
Duties, Taxes, and Licenses.—According 
to a despatch from the American Em- 
bassy, Athens, dated August 3, recipients 
in Greece of gift packages, from the 
United States at the present time are not 
required to: Pay regular or special import 
duties; excise taxes, or surtaxes; obtain 


import licenses; or surrender ration cou- 
pons for rationed commodities included 
therein. 

Although it is understood that disin- 
fection regulations for used clothing have 
been temporarily relaxed, it is advisable, 
as a precautionary measure, to attach a 
cleaning-establishment slip to packages 
containing used clothing. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Handicraft Articles: Additional Export 
Restrictions Established.—Producers and 
exporters of handicraft articles in Haiti 
now are required to register as such with 
the Service of Export Control of Articles 
of the “Petite Industrie,” of the Haitian 
Department of Commerce and National 
Economy, and furnish a list of the prod- 
ucts made or exported, before export per- 
mits will be granted, according to a com- 
muniqué published in Le Moniteur of 
July 23, 1945. 

[For announcements of earlier restrictions 
governing exports of handicraft articles see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 19, 
1942, May 29, 1943, June 10, 1944, and July 28, 


be Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Addi- 
tional Provinces.—Effective at once, mail 
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service for letters not exceeding 2 ounces 
in weight and post cards (including reg. 
istry service) limited to family and per- 
sonal matters, is extended to the Italian 
Provinces of Fiume, Gorizia, Trieste, 
Pola, and Zara, by Order No. 28,774, 
dated August 9, and published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of August 
10, 1945. 


Mexico 
Commodity Controls 


Revision of Ceiling Prices on Textiles 
and Clothing.—Ceiling prices in Mexico 
on textiles and certain clothing items, 
established by decree published March 
8, 1945, have been revised upward by a 
joint resolution of the Minister of Fi- 
nance and the Chief of the Department 
of the Federal District, published July 
13, 1945, and effective 3 and 10 days 
thereafter, respectively, in the Federal 
District and in the remainder of the 
Republic. 

The new wholesale prices, with retail 
prices in parentheses, established for 
two grades of cheap cotton cloth 
(manta) are, in pesos per meter, as fol- 
lows: Blue Seal, made of good middling, 
strict middling, and middling cotton, 
0.51 to 1.12 (0.57 to 1.24) ; Red Seal, made 
of strict low, middling, low middling, 
strict good ordinary, and good ordinary, 
0.46 to 1.05 (0.52 to 1.18). These prices 
are for manta laid down in the Federal 
District and in factory or distributors’ 
warehouses. Prices outside the Federal 
District include, in addition to the above, 
the costs of transportation, insurance, 
and packing. The standards of quality 
established by the Ministry of National 
Economy must be met. Prices of denim 
to clothing manufacturers, f. o. b. textile 
mill, are as follows: first-grade, 230 
grams per meter, 1.76 pesos; first-grade, 
220 grams per meter, 1.69 pesos. Prices 
on other grades and weights of first- 
class denim are in proportion to the fore- 
going prices. 

Prices are established on men’s, 
youths’, and boys’ pants and men’s shirts 
and overalls, according to size and style, 
with specifications for pockets, buttons, 
and so forth, on the basis of the number 
of meters of first-grade denim (of 220 
grams to the meter) required for each 
article. Wholesale prices (in pesos) of 
articles, with retail prices in parentheses, 
are as follows: Men’s pants, American 
cut, sizes 110 to 125, 6.30 to 6.60 (7.05 to 
7.40); youths’ pants, American cut, sizes 
70 to 95, 4.05 to 5.05 (4.55 to 5.65); boys’ 
pants, American cut, sizes 50 to 65, 3.15 
to 3.75 (3.55 to 4.20); men’s pants, Mexi- 
can cut, sizes 110 to 125, 7.20 to 8.50 
(8.05 to 9.50); youths’ pants, Mexican 
cut, sizes 70 to 95, 3.65 to 5.25 (4.10 to 
5.90) ; men’s shirts, sizes 16 to 24, 5.40 to 
5.70 (6.05 to 6.40); men’s overalls, sizes 
110 to 120, 12.80 to 13.80 (14.35 to 15.45). 

Subsequent provisions of the decree 
empower the Ministry of Finance and 
the Department of the Federal District 
to assign quotas to each manufacturer of 
the listed articles and to intervene in 
whatever way may be necessary to ob- 
tain normal production of the above 
items. Lines not included in the resolu- 
tion are free from price control. The 
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regulated lines may not vary from official 
specifications, except to use more denim, 
in which case the price may be propor- 
tionately higher. 


Exchange and Finance 


Mexican Film Industry Made Subject 
to Income Tazation.—The motion-pic- 
ture industry of Mexico, which was ex- 
empt from the payment of income taxes 
under provisions of Section 5, Article 3, 
Chapter I, of the Mexican Income Tax 
Law, has now been made subject to tax- 
ation by an Executive decree published 
July 27, 1945, and effective 3 days there- 
after. The new decree, which annuls 
Section 5 of Article 3 referred to above, 
also amends Article 5 by providing that 
the following shall be subject to the pay- 
ment of the income tax: (1) The produc- 
ers of national motion pictures; (2) the 
producers of national motion pictures 
who are also distributors of their own 
films, as well as the companies formed 
exclusively of producers for the distri- 
bution of such films; and (3) the own- 
ers of studios or sets and laboratories. 


Norway 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Amplified.—The 
Norwegian Department of Finance and 
Customs, acting under authority granted 
by Parliament on April 9, 1940, and pur- 
suant to a royal decree of November 1944, 
has revised and amplified Norwegian 
regulations in the foreign-exchange field 
to the extent that practically all trans- 
actions affecting the foreign-exchange 
position of the country are now subject 
to direct Government control, according 
to a report of July 27 from the American 
Embassy at Oslo. 

A Finance and Customs Department 
circular of June 11, 1945 (immediately 
effective) , prescribes that payments of all 
kinds, without exception, from Norway to 
foreign countries or from foreign coun- 
tries to Norway, shall be made through 
the Bank of Norway or through appro- 
priate agencies designated by the Finance 
Department. It enumerates the varieties 
of transactions which may be the subject 
of detailed regulations, defines the terms 
used, and requires all citizens to supply 
information, to the extent to be pre- 
scribed by the Bank of Norway, concern- 
ing their holdings of foreign funds, se- 
curities, and claims, as well as obligations 
to foreigners. It also provides for the 
appointment by the Government of an 
advisory committee, which is to be con- 
cerned with the enforcement of ex- 
change-control regulations issued by the 
Finance Department. 

A circular of June 26, 1945, also issued 
by the Finance Department, reaffirms the 
exchange-control principles announced 
in the circular of June 11, and contains 
specific controls, to have effect until more 
detailed regulations can be issued, on 
various exchange transactions, including 
the following: 

The transfer of funds, foreign securi- 
ties, and other foreign obligations across 
the Norwegian border; transactions in 
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Norwegian funds and securities located 
abroad; purchase of foreign exchange 
(with a proviso that importers are enti- 
tled to purchase the full amount of ex- 
change prescribed by licenses for imports 
arranged by the Department of Supply) ; 
credits, loans, and guaranties obtained 
abroad, and other types of economic and 
financial transactions entailing an obli- 
gation to make payments abroad, and, 
specifically, contracts, including those 
concerning manufacturing rights, sale of 
books, and so forth. The regulations 
also provide that transfers (when au- 
thorized) are to be in the exchanges ap- 
proved and listed by the Bank of Norway. 

Travelers to foreign countries may 
carry Norwegian money up to a total of 
50 crowns per month. Norwegian or 
foreign money brought in by travelers 
must be reexported within 3 months af- 
ter entry; the sum in Norwegian notes 
must not exceed 50 crowns per calendar 
month, and the foreign money must not 
be disposed of except to the Bank of Nor- 
way or its designated agent. Travelers’ 
checks and letters of credit, to provide 
funds for travel expenses in Norway, may 
be brought in by foreigners. 

These regulations permitted banks, in- 
surance companies, patent offices, and 
travel agencies to effect payments to and 
from abroad, until July 31, 1945, under 
previous permission and regulations of 
the Bank of Norway. 

Finance Department regulations of 
July 20, 1945 (effective from July 23) 
provide that import licenses issued by the 
Department of Supply and Rehabilita- 
tion shall also serve as authorizations for 
the required payment in foreign ex- 
change. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Regulations: Duty Exemp- 
tion for Imports by Allied Military and 
Civilian Authorities.—All goods imported 
into Norway by allied military and civil- 
ian authorities are exempted from im- 
port duties and taxes, under telegraphic 
instruction of June 19, 1945, from the 
Norwegian Finance and Customs Depart- 
ment to all customs offices, effective im- 
mediately, which provides for their re- 
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lease from customs without accomplish- 
ment of the usual customs procedure. 
Imports for the Norwegian military au- 
thorities are also temporarily exempted 
from duties and taxes. 

The order also provides for special 
treatment of ships containing goods for 
the allied authorities or “Civil Affairs,” as 
concerns entry and taxation. It further 
provides (at the instance of the Central 
Statistical Bureau) that import declara- 
tions and statistical records will classify 
goods as: “Imports through Civil Affairs,” 
“Norwegian Government imports,” 
“gifts,” or “other imports.” 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Crude Rubber: Exportation Condi- 
tionally Authorized.—Five thousand kil- 
ograms of crude rubber have been allowed 
exportation from Paraguay, provided 
that there are imported manufactured 
rubber articles equivalent to 60 percent 
by weight of the crude rubber exported, 
by Decree No. 8,940, dated June 4, 1945, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 
5, 1945. At least one-half of the imports 
of rubber manufactures must be tires and 
tubes. 

This is in addition to 30,000 kilograms 
authorized exportation under the same 
conditions by Decree No. 8,328 of April 


19, 1945. 
Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Productive activity in Peru continued 
in the first half of 1945 at the high level 
of 1944 in most industries and further 
moderate increases appeared in the out- 
put of a few others. Foreign trade, 
especialy exports, was at a record high 
level. These movements were accom- 
panied by continued credit expansion 
and by advancing prices. 

Agricultural production as a whole 
was expected to be about the same as in 
1944. Food production, consumption, 
surpluses and deficits, estimated for par- 








cargo vessels. 


prisoner by the enemy. 


Dordrecht Harbor. 








Wartime Fate of Nederland Steamship Co.’s Vessels | 


Four of the six big passenger ships of the “Nederland’’ Steamship Co., 
which before the war maintained one of the main services between Holland 
and the East Indies, were lost during the war, Dutch officials have disclosed | 
in Amsterdam. Enemy action also accounted for 12 of the company’s 26 


Altogether 547 men of the crews lost their lives, 244 of them Netherlanders, 
the others Indonesians or other nationals. In addition 129 men were taken 





The flagship of the company is the famous Oranje, which has passed 
through the hands of three governments. She was offered to the Australian 
Government as a hospital ship by the Netherlands Indies government and was 
subsequently taken over by the British Government. 

The company had four motor cargo vessels under construction in Holland 
when war broke out. Two of them were completed during the occupation 
and confiscated by the Germans. The other two remain unfinished. 

Of the two confiscated freighters one now lies in Rotterdam Harbor, and 
the other was scuttled by the Germans in an attempt to block nearby 
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ticular items, show that Peru in 1945 will 
be dependent on outside sources for sub- 
stantial amounts of wheat, flour, meat, 
lard, and fruits. Corn, potatoes, rice, 
barley and other crops which constitute 
the staple diet of the country are neither 
exported nor imported normally. Ex- 
portable surpluses are anticipated in 
sugar and fish. 


MINING 


Production of copper, lead, zinc, and 
vanadium continued at about the same 
rate as last year. No expansion in the 
mining of these metals was expected 
because of uncertain markets and the 
possibility of cut-backs in purchases. 
Coal mining was expected to be one of 
the main features of the Chimbote in- 
dustrialization project. Deliveries of 
good anthracite coal were now being 
made at Chimbote for use on coal-burn- 
ing steamers. The total capacity of the 
cleaning facilities in the district is about 
250 tons per day of cleaned and sized 
coal. Potential capacity of the mines is 
much greater than this amount. 

Vanadium production was expected to 
increase because of greater output from 
the new $4,000,000 plant at Junasha. 
Commercial production of mica in south- 
ernPeru was undertaken in 1943 by three 
companies as a result of the crucial war- 
time need and high prices, only one of 
which has continued to operate. For 
the past year it has been producing from 
4 to 5 tons per month of good-quality 
trimmed mica and although its contract 
for the sale of its production to the U. S. 
Commercial Co. ended February 28 of 
this year, it has continued to produce, 
selling at least a part of its trimmed 
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mica as well as its scrap mica in the 
United States. 


MANUFACTURING 


Tires and tubes produced by the fac- 
tory in Lima, which began regular oper- 
ations in September 1943, numbered 
13,900 truck tires, 18,600 passenger-car 
tires, and 16,500 tubes for both trucks 
and cars for the entire year 1944. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1945, 11,759 truck 
tires, 5,755 passenger-car tires, and 11,390 
tubes were produced. The output of 
truck tires and all tubes is now at a de- 
cidedly higher rate than last year, al- 
though there has been a comparative 
drop in the number of passenger-car 
tires made. The company’s main diffi- 
culties are in obtaining canvas and car- 
ban black as raw materials and in 
obtaining skilled and experienced labor. 

Cement sales by the only cement plant 
in Peru amounted to 136,000 metric tons 
during the first half of 1945, or 10 percent 
more than sales during the first half of 
last year. Besides these sales, 4,000 tons 
were imported during the first 4 months 
of this year, as compared with a negli- 
gible amount during the corresponding 
period last year. Indicated consumption 
on an annual basis for 1945 is 284,000 
tons. 

Textile factory operations were re- 
ported to be above the level of last year, 
but the rayon branch of the textile in- 
dustry is faced with difficulty in obtain- 
ing raw materials. 

Electric energy generated by the asso- 
ciated electric companies amounted to 
103,300,000 kilowatt-hours during the 
first half of 1945 or 6 percent above the 
amount generated during the corre- 























Foreign Workers in the United States: Today’s Plans and 
Policies 


A program designed to speed the return of foreign workers now employed 
in the United States to their homes at the earliest possible moment has been 
put into effect in each of the War Manpower Commission’s 12 regional offices, 
Paul V. McNutt, WMC chairman, announced on August 22. 

The new policy will govern all foreign workers except Mexicans employed 
by railroads, and a decision regarding the status of the latter was expected 
to be reached soon, at a conference between representatives of railroads, labor 
organizations, and WMC. 

Of the 83,000 foreign workers recruited, 67,000 were brought from Mexico, 
to fill vacancies on American railroads, and 16,000 were brought from Bar- 
pados, Jamaica, and British Honduras for work in eastern and midwestern 
industries. The*‘Jamaicans and Barbadians entered the United States as 
civilian workers under provisions of Public Laws 229 and 373 and through 
contract with their governments, which did not entail personal bond. The 
Mexicans entered the United States under personal contracts and personal 
bond of $500. 

The contracts for the West Indian workers are being terminated by WMC 


as rapidly as qualified American workers become available, Mr. McNutt said. 


Mexican railroad workers’ contracts were originally for 6 months, but those 
— in recent months have been renewed for 90 days, the WMC chairman 
added. 

With regard to the non-Mexican workers, Mr. McNutt said the following 
instructions have been issued: 

Recruitment and recontracting of foreign workers at Camp Murphy, Fla., 
the principal WMC repatriation center for this activity, has been canceled. 

No new employee orders for foreign workers are to be accepted. 

Where domestic labor is not available, present employers will be permitted 
to continue their employment of foreign workers temporarily wherever 
necessary for the liquidation of war contracts and for orderly reconversion 
from war to peace. 
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sponding period in 1944. Most of this 
electricity is consumed in Lima and Ca]- 
lao. Power for industrial purposes and 
electricity for domestic and other con- 
sumption are included without separa- 
tion. 

Fish caught at the port of Callao to- 
taled 5,820 metric tons during the first 
6 months of 1945, of which 4,955 tons 
were bonito. In the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1944, 5,304 tons of bonito and a 
total of 6,408 tons were caught. The 
canning industry at Callao, therefore, 
has 9 percent less fish to can this year 
so far. For the entire year 1944 the 
catch at Callao was 11,988 tons or one- 
third the estimated total of 36,000 tons 
for Peru. 


CONSTRUCTION 4, 


Building -activity continued at the 
high rate of last year. Among the prin- 
cipal private building projects under 
construction were the 100-room Mon- 
tealegre Hotel and 5 offices or other large 
buildings in Lima. Work on hydro- 
electric projects at 2 important mining 
sites was expected to begin soon. 


‘TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


Income of the Peruvian Corporation, 
Ltd., which owns the principal railroads 
in Peru, in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945, increased 14 percent over income 
for the year ending June 30, 1944. An 
index of ton-kilometers of freight hauled 
by Peruvian railroads is 130 for 1944 rela- 
tive to the 1936-39 average. Govern- 
ment-owned lines and the Lima and 
Callao street railway system have shown 
greater profits during the past 3 years 
than at any time since 1930. Railroads 
generally are in a good financial position 
for replacing badly deteriorated locomo- 
tives, cars, and rails. 

Cargo movements from Peruvian ports 
were above the level of last year and 
there was no important backlog of gen- 
eral cargo. However, there were large 
amounts of zinc concentrates in Callao 
awaiting shipping space. 

On May 1, the Corporaci6n Peruana 
de Aeropuertos y Aviacioén Commercial 
(CORPAC) took over ownership and 
operation of the Limatambo Airport at 
Lima and the Chachani Airport at Are- 
quipa. This Corporation was formed 2 
years ago with authority to control all 
phases of civil aviation in Peru as well 
as to operate airports, engage in manu- 
facturing of aircraft and parts, and 
operate aircraft. 

During 1944, 56,189 passengers were 
flown by civil aircraft in Peru, an increase 
of 11 percent over the number for 1943. 
The number of plane-kilometers flown 
last year is 4,689,000, or 7 percent above 
the figure for 1943. Commercial com- 
panies are interested in obtaining sur- 
plus army planes for conversion to civil- 
ian use because of the expansion in air 
transportation. 

The Cia. Peruana de Telefonos, a sub- 
sidiary of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation, had a waiting 
list of approximately 10,000 aplicants for 
telephone service in Lima. New auto- 
matic equipment that will double the 
company’s present facilities will be in- 
stalled in its new six-story building near- 
ing completion. 
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The Cia. Nacional de Telefonos, a sub- 
sidiary of Cables & Wireless, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, which operates lines connecting 
Lima with cities in northern and south- 
ern Peru, plans to extend its services. 
Extension of land lines will be to Ayacu- 
cho, Huancavilica, and Castrovirreina in 
the mountainous interior of central Peru. 
Extension of long distance telephone 
service to the more distant places of 
Iquitos, Piura, Puno, and Arequipa will 
be by radiotelephone. The latter service 
will require five transmitters of 1,000- 
watt capacity and two of 250-watt 
capacity. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 


There were no developments of out- 
standing importance in employment and 
labor conditions during the second quar- 
ter of 1945. In March there was a 15 
percent increase in wages of textile work- 
ers, based on advances in the cost-of- 
living index, and allowance of time and 
a half of overtime, both retroactive to 
January 15. Moderate increases were 
also made in minimum wages of certain 
mine workers, minimum wages paid in 
the Lima construction industry, and in 
salaries of white-collar employees in the 
Provinces. These increases were not 
accompanied by important strikes or 
other disturbances. 

Agricultural labor was scarce at the 
end of May. Information from Ica, 
Arequipa, and other southern agricul- 
tural centers gives special emphasis to 
the need for workers. The Lima textile 
industry reports that hiring is not easy 
although there is no acute problem in 
obtaining workers. 


NEW CORPORATIONS, DIVIDENDS, AND 
SECURITY EXCHANGE 


New corporations (Sociedades Anoni- 
mas) formed during the first 4 months of 
1945 number 167 and have a total capital 
of 41,659,000 soles. Average capital per 
corporation is 246,500 soles. This num- 
ber of corporations on an annual basis 
shows a somewhat smaller rate of incor- 
poration as compared with the 524 new 
businesses chartered last year. Likewise 
the average capital in 1945, so far, is 
somewhat less than the average of 
263,500 soles for 1944. But figures for 
the year 1944 and the first part of 1945 
considered together show that the rate 
of incorporation of new businesses is 
about 50 percent greater than that for 
any of the 4 prewar years 1936-39 and 
average capital has increased roughly 
threefold. 

Of 12 new corporations formed during 
the first 4 months of 1945, each with a 
capital of 1,000,000 soles or more, 4 an- 
nounce they will engage in real-estate 
Operations, 1 in building construction, 
and 2 in textile manufacturing. 

Dividends declared by principal cor- 
porations were at higher rate during the 
first half of 1945 compared with the 
first half of 1944. Of 30 issues listed on 
the Lima security exchange (Bolsa Com- 
mercial de Lima) on which dividends 
have been declared this year so far, six- 
teen dividends are at higher rates than 
for the corresponding period of 1944, 
two are at lower rates, and twelve show 
no change. 
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International Standardizing Activities Are Booming 


The American Standards Association will be host to the national standard- 
izing bodies of countries attending the meetings of the United Nations Stand- 
ards Committee scheduled to take place in New York the week of October 8, 
according to an announcement by the secretary of the American Standards 


Invitations to attend these meetings, which are being held in the interest 
of reopening the normal trade channels of the world, went recently to Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
South Africa. The American Standards Association followed up this call 
with an invitation to the delegates to avail themselves of ASA facilities while 
in this country, and to use the offices of the American Standards Association 
as a place to confer with American businessmen both before and after the 


This will be the first international “get together” on the subject of trade 
standards since the days before the war. 

Interest in standardization on the part of the European countries has grown 
tremendously, partly because improved methods of communication and trans- 
portation have brought all the countries of the world closer together. (The 
mere mechanics of air mail will enormously facilitate international work.) 
All but one of the highly industrial countries found it necessary to start 
national standardizing bodies after the last war, and that country already had 
one. Never before has the value of standardization work been brought home 
to these countries as it has in the war just ended. 

The importance of such work to the return of normal international trade 



























During 1944 dividends were paid on 42 
out of 58 listed shares. Rates ranged 
from 2 percent to 40 percent. 

Security-exchange prices weakened 
slightly in June .on the smallest volume 
of trading for any of the first 6 months 
of this year. The general index of share 
prices prepared by the Banco Central de 
Reserva (1926100) moved downward 
from 244.9 for May to 240.6 for June. 
The index was 241.1 for March and 245.5 
for April. Figures for the two latter 
months are higher than those for any 
month prior to April and back to 1926 
when this series begins. The bond-price 
index of the Banco Central de Reserva 
is 106.6 for June as compared with 106.5 
for May and 107.2 for April. 

There was a sharp break in prices 
from December 1944 to January of this 
year. In December the stock-price index 
was 243.2 and the bond index 109.1. 
Figures for January were 210.1 and 108 
for these two indexes respectively. Re- 
covery in stock prices cccurred in Feb- 
ruary and March but bond prices con- 
tinued to move downward slowly until 
June. 

The volume of trading amounted to 
1,700,000 soles in June. May was also 
a month of light volume, or 1,800,000 
soles. But in April there were heavy 
sales totaling 7,200,000. The typical 
volume of sales for recent months has 
ranged between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 
soles. 


BANKING AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Central Bank credit as of May 31 was 
26 percent higher than the amount out- 
standing at the end of December 1944. 
This increase came about by an increase 
in the note issue and deposits of 17 per- 
cent and a decline in reserves of 10 per- 
cent. Total monetary liability in soles, 
note issue plus deposits, was 593,900,000 
soles as of December 31 and 697,600,000 
soles as of May 31. Reserves held 


against this liability dropped from 137,- 
600,000 soles to 124,500,000 soles between 
these dates. As a consequence, the rela- 
tion of reserves to liabilities declined 
from 23 percent to 18 percent. Expan- 
sion of Central Bank credit both in re- 
cent months and during the past 5 years 
is almost altogether explained by the in- 
crease in government obligations held. 
This item increased from 449,500,000 
soles to 559,800,000 soles between Decem- 
ber and May, a gain of 24 percent. Dur- 
ing the same time, loans and rediscounts 
to banks rose from 24,000,000 soles to 
30,300,000 soles, an increase of 26 percent. 

The amount of tangible gold and for- 
eign exchange held by the Banco Central 
de Reserva increased from 84,300,000 
soles as of April 30 to 85,100,000 on May 
31. The latter amount, however, is still 
well below the 98,200,000 soles held De- 
cember 31, 1944, and the 112,700,000 soles 
as of August 31, 1944. These holdings 
exclude deposits in foreign money made 
with the bank by the Government and 
various financial institutions. 

Receipts of exchange by the author- 
ities in June totaled $10,300,000 (United 
States currency) as against sales of 
$7,700,000. This excess of receipts, cou- 
pled with the aforementioned increase 
during May has eased but not entirely 
alleviated the shortage of exchange. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AND Cost OF LIVING 


The general wholesale-price index for 
March was 235. The index for commod- 
ities exported from Peru stood at 199.5 
for June, or 2.2 above the figure for Jan- 
uary, while the June index for imported 
commodities was 285.4, or 6.1 points 
above that for January. The price in- 
dex of commodities produced in Peru 
largely for local consumption was 205.9 
according to the index for June, or 4 
points above the figure for January. 

The cost of living index was 202 for 
June (1934-36=100), showing an in- 
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crease of 9 points since January. The 
greatest advance in components of the 
cost of living was in rent, from 162 to 
178. The index of 162 was unchanged 
from June 1944 through April 1945, ad- 
vancing to 178 in May. The index for 
food at 207 for June was 6 points above 
the figure for January while that of 252 
for clothing was up 11 points during the 
same period. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Peru for the first 5 
months totaled 246,000,000 soles in value 
and 770,000 metric tons in quantity. 
This value was well above the January-— 
May 1944 export total of 214,000,000 
soles, but tonnage was only moderately 
greater than the 748,000 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1944. Value also 
exceeded the figures for January-May 
of any of the past 15 years. 

Imports valued at 195,800,000 soles also 
were substantially greater than the 
figure for the corresponding period of 
1944, which was 175,700,000. The quan- 
tity of imports was 182,000 tons or the 
same as the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1944. The value of imports was 
above that for any of the past 15 years, 
whereas the trend in tonnage continued 
downward. As a result, Peru had a 
favorable balance of trade of 5,000,000 
soles at the end of May compared with 
38,000,000 soles on the corresponding 
date in 1944. 

The United States was Peru’s principal 
customer and supplier for the first 4 
months of 1945, imports amounting to 
86,600,000 and exports to 76,000,000 soles. 
Chile, ranking second as a Peruvian cus- 
tomer, took 39,300,000 soles but sold to 
Peru only 6,200,000 soles of merchandise. 
Argentina, third in Peru’s export trade, 
took 10,700,000 soles and sold Peru 
24,200,000 soles of goods. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Black market prices of some items of 
daily necessity decreased during July 
and living costs in Manila for a family 
of six, although still about eight times 
as great as before the war, declined about 
6 percent. Philippine Government offi- 
cials have agreed to increase ceiling 
prices of all commodities. 

The number of persons in Manila re- 
ceiving rations from the Emergency Con- 
trol Administration increased by 80,000 
in July, apparently because of an influx 
into the city of employees of the United 
States Army. Several of its activities 
haye been transferred from the Emer- 
gency Control Administration, and 
liquidation of the agency is expected as 
soon as commercial distribution of con- 
sumer goods is well under way. 

The Philippine sugar industry has been 
granted a credit of $2,250,000 for loans 
to planters. Reports from the Cagayan 
Valley indicate that tobacco stocks total 
about 15,000,000 pounds. Lack of rain- 
fall is delaying the planting of rice in 
central Luzon. 

At the end of July 5,800 civilian motor 
vehicles had been registered throughout 
the Islands. Ration cards for the dis- 
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tribution of @psoline, however, were not 
yet issued. 

The Philippine National Bank, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, & 
China, and the Philippine Bank of Com- 
munications were reopened during July, 
while licenses to function were issued the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration and the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Bank. Steps are being taken to 
reopen the Postal Savings Bank, of which 
records were almost entirely destroyed. 
Action was not taken in July on the bill 
pending in Congress to appropriate 
$8,500,000 for rehabilitation of domestic 
banks. 

Manila bankers are exercising caution 
about opening letters of credit because 
of the unwillingness of shipping com- 
panies to assure delivery of goods in the 


e Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Agreements 


Agreements Concerning Reciprocal 
Trade Signed With Sweden.—An agree- 
ment between Poland and Sweden, cover- 
ing reciprocal trade between the two 
countries, was signed on July 9, 1945, and 
the signature of an additional more ex- 
tensive agreement, by which Sweden will 
grant Poland a credit of 100,000,000 
crowns (nearly $25,000,000) was an- 
nounced in Stockholm on August 21, ac- 
cording to the Swedish press. 

Under the July 9 agreement Poland 
is to deliver 1,000,000 metric tons of coal 
and 200,000 metric tons of coke within 
5 months, and, in return, iron ore, ma- 
chinery, railway cars, telephone equip- 
ment, ball bearings, and some wood goods 
are to be received by Poland from 
Sweden. 

Under the second agreement Sweden 
is to receive before December 1, 1946, 
additional Polish deliveries of 4,000,000 
tons of coal and 800,000 tons of coke, as 
well as salt, zinc, and other needed com- 
modities, and, in return, Poland is to 
receive from Sweden iron ore, pulpwood, 
rayon pulp, special steels, ball and roller 
bearings, machinery, and some fish and 
cattle. 

Sweden’s prewar imports of coal and 
coke totaled about 8,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The insufficient wartime imports 
from Germany ceased nearly a year ago, 
and as a consequence a serious fuel 
crisis, threatening Sweden’s productive 
capacity, has been developing. The new 
agreement is also expected to have great 
importance to the economy of Poland, 
it is stated. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum and Petroleum Fuels: Im- 
port Control Established.—Effective from 
June 1, 1945, the importation into Sweden 
of crude petroleum, fuel oils (including 
Diesel oil and kerosene for motor fuel or 
illumination) and gasoline is permitted 
only by authority of the government Fuel 
Commission, by the terms of a proclama- 
tion of May 25, 1945, published as No. 207 
in Svensk Forfattningssemling. 
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Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service to Switzerland.—Effective at 
once, ordinary (unregistered and unin- 
sured) parcel-post service to Switzerland 
is resumed, subject to the same rates and 
conditions (except as stated below with 
respect to customs declarations) as were 
in effect prior to the suspension of the 
service, according to Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 28940, dated August 27, 
1945, and published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of August 28. 

The parcels will be subject also to the 
following restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per wetk may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee; 

(2) The weight of each parcel is limiteq 
to 11 pounds, the length to 18 inches, and 
the combined length and girth to not 
more than 42 inches; 

(3) Contents are limited to nonperish- 
able items which are not prohibited in 
parcel-post to Switzerland. 

Each parcel must have affixed three 
customs declarations, Form 2966. 

The licensing requirements of the For- 
eign Economic Administration are ap- 
plicable to parcel post for Switzerland. 

Removal of Export Restrictions of 
Goods in Letter Mail.—Decree No. 3 of 
the Swiss Federal Council of June 13, 
1941, which prohibited the exportation 
from Switzerland of merchandise by let- 
ter mail (including letters, small packets, 
sample post, and letters and packages 
with declared value) has been abrogated, 
effective June 15, 1945, by decree No. 5 of 
the Federal Council of June 11, published 
in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Com- 
merce, of June 12. 

In principle, export permits and export 
declarations, however, are necessary for 
shipments of this type, except for sam- 
ples of merchandise, provided the sam- 
ples do not exceed 500 grams gross 
weight. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


16, 1941, for announcement of the prohibition 
of exports by letter mail.] 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Mail Service to Switzer- 
land.—Effective at once, mail service to 
Switzerland is extended to comprise all 
classes of regular (Postal Union) mail, 
that is to say, letters, post cards, printed 
matter in general, printed matter for 
the blind, commercial papers, samples 
of merchandise, and small packets, as 
outlined in Part II of the current Official 
Postal Guide, according to Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 28942, dated Au- 
gust 27, 1945, and published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of August 28, 
1945. 

The service, however, is limited as 
follows: 

Printed matter (except printed matter 
for the blind), commercial papers, sam- 
ples of merchandise, and small packets 
are limited to 1 pound per package. 
Articles prepaid for dispatch by air mail. 
are also limited to 1 pound in weight. 
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The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to the suspension of mail 
service to Switzerland. 

The licensing requirements of the 
Foreign Economic Administration are 
applicable to mail for Switzerland. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: Requirements to be 
Purchased in United States and Can- 
ada.—Seed potatoes needed for Uru- 
guay’s coming planting season are to be 
purchased in the United States and Can- 
ada, on behalf of the Uruguayan Official 
Service for the Distribution of Seed, by 
Mr. Julio E. de Urtubey through the 
commercial department of the Uru- 
guayan Embassy, according to a decree 
dated July 24, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 6, 1945. 

Sanitary Regulations Requiring Visaed 
Sanitary Certificate on Animal Products 
in General Modified for Marine Animal 
Products.—The Uruguayan requirements 
(originating in article 72 of decree of 
June 8, 1934) that meat and meat prod- 
ucts, milk and its byproducts, crusta- 
ceans, mollusks, birds, and in general all 
products of animal origin imported into 
the country be inspected by the Uru- 
guayan Sanitary Police and be accom- 
panied by a sanitary certificate issued in 
the country of origin and visaed by a 
Uruguayan consul, has been modified so 
that a sanitary certificate is no longer 
essential for imports of fish, crustaceans, 
and mollusks into Uruguay, if the coun- 
try of origin does not ordinarily provide 
such a certificate for this class of exports, 
according to a decree dated May 30, 1945, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 15, 1945. 

However, these marine animal prod- 
ucts, along with other animal products 
in general, are subject te an inspection by 
the Livestock Office. 

Animal products, other than marine, 
must, of course, be accompanied by a 
sanitary certificate, attesting that the 
product came from an animal free from 
any disease and that it is suitable for 
human consumption, issued in the coun- 
try from which these products originated, 
and visaed by a Uruguayan consul. 

[See CoMMERCE Reports of August 25, 1934, 


for general announcement on sanitary regu- 
lations regarding importation of animals.] 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana Ezr- 
pands.—Air service between Venezuela 
and Brazil was inaugurated on July 29, 
1945, by Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, a 
government-owned line. The _ initial 
flight carried passengers and mail from 
Maiquetia, Venezuela, to Boa Vista, Bra- 
zil, where connection with made with the 
Brazilian company, Servicos Aereos Cru- 
zeiro do Sul. The service will be contin- 
ued on a once-a-week basis until grow- 
ing traffic and the receipt of additional 
flight equipment justify a more frequent 
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schedule. The establishment of this 
service culminates negotiations begun in 
1939. 

The trip requires 24% days each way. 
The route touches the following points 
in Venezuela; Maiquetia, Ciudad Boli- 
var, Guasipati, and eventually, Santa 
Elena when an airport is available there. 
In Brazil the route touches Boa Vista, 
Carmo, Moura, Manaus, Porto Velho, 
Porto Principe, Caceres, Cuiaba, Aragar- 
cas, Rio Bonito, Uberaba, Sao Paulo, and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

This is the first venture into regular 
international operation by Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana. Its plans call for fur- 
ther expansion, including service with 
Colombia through collaboration with 
Avianca, in preparation for which the 
airports at San Antonio del Tachira, 
Venezuela, and Cucuta, Colombia, have 
been enlarged and improved. The com- 
pany hopes eventually to establish serv- 
ice with Miami, Fla., and with Curacao 
and Trinidad. 


Yugoslavia 
Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service to Yugoslavia.—Order No. 28871, 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of August 24, 1945, provides that, 
effective at once, ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) parcel-post service to 
Yugoslavia is resumed, subject to the 
came rates and conditions were in 
effect prior to the suspension of the 
service. The parcels will be subject also 
io the following restrictions:. 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same person 
or concern to or for the same addressee; 

(2) The weight of each parcel is lim- 
ited to 11 pounds, the length to 18 inches, 
and the combined length and girth to 
not more than 42 inches; 

(3) Contents are limited to nonper- 
ishable items which are not prohibited 
in the parcel-post mails to Yugoslavia. 

The licensing requirements of the 
Foreign Economic Administration are 
applicable to parcel post for Yugoslavia. 

Increased Mail Service to Yugo- 
slavia.—Order No. 28870, published in 
the United States Postal Bulletin of Au- 
gust 24, 1945, provides that, effective at 
once, mail service to Yugoslavia is ex- 
tended to comprise all classes of regular 
(Postal Union) mails, that is to say, let- 
ters, post cards, printed matter in gen- 
eral, printed matter for the blind, com- 
mercial papers, samples of merchandise, 
and small packets, as outlined in Part IT 
of the current Official Postal Guide, with 
the following limitations: 

Printed matter (except printed matter 
for the blind), commercial papers, sam- 
ples of merchandise, and small packets 
are limited to 1 pound per package. 

Air-mail, money-order, and special- 
delivery services are not available. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to the suspension of mail 
service to that country. 

The licensing requirements of the 
Foreign Economic Administration are 
applicable to mails for Yugoslavia. 
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What Enabled Japan 
To Fight an Eight- 
Year War? 


(Continued from p. 11) 


If the Japanese had been allowed to 
exploit fully the resources of the overrun 
countries and to harness the available 
manpower, they could have been on the 
road to world domination, Dr. Sayers 
avers. 


Many Agencies Contributed 


Oil and coal fields, refineries and syn- 
thetic oil plants, iron and steel plants, 
smelters, metallurgical plants, and 
chemical works are shown on the maps 
now available to applicants in limited 
numbers. 

Many different Federal agencies have 
contributed to the enormous store of 
knowledge about Japan and its mineral 
industries, but no public report is be- 
lieved more complete than the informa- 
tion gathered by the Bureau of Mines. 
The work was done as a part of the For- 
eign Minerals Division’s regular surveys 
of the mineral resources of various for- 
eign countries, and the war and its at- 
tendant difficulties did not halt the Bu- 
reau in its job of finding out about 
Japan. Dr. Sayers, and J. S. McGrath, 
chief of the Foreign Minerals Division, 
have listed as collaborating agencies the 
State Department, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, the Office of Strategic 
Services, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Commerce De- 
partment, and the United States Board 
on Geographic Names. 





Argentina Hardware Imports 


Maritime imports of hardware and 
hand tools into Argentina during 1944, 
compared with 1943, according to pre- 
liminary compilations which account for 
container or packing weight, included 
the following: 











Item 1943 1944 
. 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
CDOWOGE: 2... 65 Gynt Cte as elec 269, 507 149, 802 
Ns 5 rhs nha nanan on Riribamaks nt 133, 227 . 705 
Hack-saw blades._.._-...--...-- > 648 19, 706 
Cirowlar OWE 6 so isss see oe 40, 866 192 
Cross-cut hand saws, n. e. s- 130, — 8, 550 
_ Augers, bits, gimlets, ete... ____- 353 
iG Ge TOME. os ons 635 oekaki 48, 788 74, 934 
Hay and manure forks_.__-_.._- 6, 296 14, 383 
Hammers and hatchets 1,073 3, 762 
Hoes, rakes, forks, ‘sifovels, a 
spades, OUR. ho ced sake sence 15, 225 24, 602 
La _, hee Seer & Laie 1, 106 1, 591 
WOON os 556 rics eae enue 2, 293 9, 815 
Drills, reamers, metal cutting 
OUR Ga eo saneeianies snag 4, 650 5, 741 
Screw plates, pipe stocks, dies, 
and metal-working tools______- 2, 760 4, 918 
Pliers, nippers, pincers, ete__-__- | 10, 970 13, 216 
Drills, pressers, braces, and | 
ee EELS ot PS DES * 610 31 
Hand tools and parts, nN. @. S., 
and planes, chisels, and cut- 
ting tools _. Fiske 1 32, 446 86, 996 
Mechanics’ hand tools. ________- 10, 224 16, 685. 
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Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN WESTERN AUS- 
TRALIA 


The number of motor vehicles in use in 
Western Australia as of the end of March 
1945, exclusive of those owned by the 
Commonwealth, was as follows: Passen- 
ger cars, including those for hire, 30,311; 
trucks, 22,913; busses, 297; and motor- 
cycles, 4,240. Commonwealth-owned ve- 
hicles, excluding military vehicles, num- 
bered 88 passenger cars, 340 trucks, 4 
busses, and 6 motorcycles. 


VEHICLES REGISTERED AT NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 
B. W. I. 


Motor vehicles registered at Nassau, 


Bahamas, British West Indies, as of Jan- ° 


uary 1, 1945, included 930 cars, 233 trucks 
and &usses, and 40 motorcycles. In addi- 
tion, there were 1,034 cars, 56 trucks, and 
7 motorcycles withdrawn from circula- 
tion but not scrapped. The average age 
of the vehicles in use is 7 years. Replace- 
ment parts and garage equipment are 
badly needed. The United States or 
Canadian medium-priced car and 1%- 
ton or under truck are preferred. Heavy 
trucks or trailers are not practicable for 
use in the Bahamas. The island of New 
Providence, on which Nassau is located, 
is the only island in the Bahamas which 
has motor roads. 


CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


The automobile and automobile-parts 
industries of Canada did not increase 
plants, equipment, or employees to any 
noteworthy extent during the war. 
These two industries, which are interde- 
pendent ‘one upon the other, therefore 
were in mid-1945 considered to be in the 
identical position in which they were in 
1937, their best year since 1929. 

Whether profitable production may 
be attained under the ceiling price de- 
pends, in the opinion of the industry, 
upon suppliers’ prices in Canada and the 
United States. The first car will be a 
1942 model with no improvements. Au- 
thorized production for 1944 for all three 
Canadian producers was set at 10,000 
cars and some cars were expected to be 
produced by the last quarter of the year, 
depending mainly upon the importation 
of steel, upholstery, and parts from the 
United States. Th@Canadian automo- 
bile industry uses approximately 67 per- 
cent of Canadian-made parts in its prod- 
ucts, the remainder being imported from 
the United States. All automobile man- 
ufacturers import body stampings from 
the United States, these parts not being 
produced in Canada. 

Prior to the war, exports of automobiles 
to British Empire countries helped to re- 
duce the costs on Canadian volume, but 
because some of these countries have 








demonstrated their ability to produce en- 
gines and other parts it is not believed 
that these export markets will be main- 
tained. For the first 2 or 3 years after 
the war the domestic demand probably 
will be sufficient to keep the plants going 
to the full extent of “planned” capacity 
production. 

More than one-third of Canadian pro- 
duction of motor vehicles has been for 
export, according to the Dominion press. 
In the prewar 5-year period ended in 
1939, the export market, largely within 
the British Empire, absorbed an aver- 
age of 60,427 units, valued at $27,466,385 
per annum (including spare parts), or 
a total value for the 5-year period of 
$137,331,925. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRADE OUTLOOK IN THE GOLD 
COoaAsT 


The automotive trade outlook in the 
Gold Coast is excellent. Vehicular 
transport mileage is steadily increasing. 
Almost all cars currently in use will need 
complete overhauling or replacements as 
soon as they can be obtained. 

United States makes constitute more 
than a third of the passenger cars and 
two-thirds of the trucks, tractors, and 
busses of various types. The latter are 
almost all imported as chassis, crude 
wooden bodies being built and added in 
the local garages. In the field of Diesel 
trucks there is a potential opportunity 
for United States vehicles to supersede 
German importations. In the motor- 
cycle field, however, the prewar United 
States products are not deemed suitable 
because they are too expensive, consume 
too much gas, and are too heavy for 
short trips within the three principal 
towns where they are used most. Some 


“popular lightweight makes, however, 











Argentina Plans Low-Cost 
Housing Program 


Through a National Adminis- 
tration for Low-Cost Housing, es- 
tablished by a decree dated May 
29, 1945, the Argentine Govern- 
ment plans to implement its pro- 
gram for the construction of 
houses costing from 7,000 to 10,000 
pesos per unit. Provision was 
made for expenditures averaging 
200,000,000 pesos per annum dur- 
ing the next 20 years. 

The decree which created the 
Administration, a dependency of 
the Department (Secretariat) of 
Labor and Social Welfare, also 
provided for the issue of internal 
“créditos” or “Construction and 
Savings Bonds.” In connection 
with this program a quota of 60,- 
000,000 pesos was set for 1945. 
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cannot withstand the hot humid climate 
and the very rough roads. 

There is a definite trend toward 
heavier trucks and tractors. During the 
war many road culverts were strength- 
ened to permit the legal limit on gross 
weight per axle to be raised from 2% to 
234 tons. 

The total number of motor vehicles 
registered in the Gold Coast at the end 
of 1944 was 9,128, while the number actu- 
ally in operation was 7,822, consisting of 
1,719 passenger cars, 3,799 trucks (lor- 
ries), 79 busses, 88 Diesel trucks, 1,848 
trucks trailers, and 289 motorcycles and 
motorized bicycles. 

Imports of motor vehicles into the Gold 
Coast in 1944 numbered 23 private mo- 
torcars of all types, 119 motor chassis, 
trucks and other commercial vehicles, 
and 106 motorcycles and tricars and 
propelled bicycles. 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN PERU 


Motor vehicles registered in Peru as of 
December 31, 1944, were as follows, with 
the number in actual operation given in 
parentheses: Passenger cars of all types, 
17,000 (15,774); trucks, 13,000 (12,269); 
busses, 1,400 (1,278); truck trailers (im- 
ported 1937-44) 105 (105); motorcycles 
and 3-wheeled vehicles (estimated) 350 
(300). United States makes account for 
15 600 passenger cars, 12,700 trucks, 1,300 
busses, 85 truck trailers, and 200 motor- 
cycles and 3-wheeled vehicles. 

Peruvian dealers place the potential 
1946 demand for motor vehicles at be- 
tween 5 000 and 6,000, of which 55 percent 
may be trucks and 45 percent passenger 
cars, depending upon the supply and 
shipping situations in the United States. 
It is believed that the 4-door sedan pas- 
senger car will continue to be preferred 
but that the heavier 3-ton and over truck 
may replace the lighter truck of prewar 
preference. A demand for cargo truck 
trailers is also forecast. Some expan- 
sion is expected in sales of 3-wheeled 
motorcycles for light-delivery use. 

Import restrictions on luxury mer- 
chandise as a result of foreign exchange 
deficiencies may have an adverse effect 
upon the importation of motor vehicles 
in general and upon passenger cars in 
particular. 

Although the supply of spare parts has 
improved materially with importations in 
1945, a very active demand for practically 
all types of spare parts and garage equip- 
ment is expected to continue through 
1946. Imports of spare parts during the 
first 4 months of 1945 totaled 428,800 kilo- 
grams compared with 153,100 kilograms 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
The market for filling-station equipment 
is also considered good. 


MARKET IN VENEZUELA 


Registrations of automotive vehicles 
in Venezuela as of the end of 1944 totaled 
29,724 and consisted of 15,095 passenger 
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cars, 1,288 motorbusses, 8,334 trucks, 4,239 
small trucks, 696 motorcycles, 59 trolley 
cars, and 13 trolley busses. Require- 
ments for return to normal are estimated 
(on the basis of 1940 registrations) to be 
4,952 passenger cars, 2,053 trucks and 
pusses, 1,318 light trucks, and 1,111 mo- 
torcycles. Current replacements needed 
in these 4 categories are placed at 10,279, 
estimated market increase at 2,835, mak- 
ing a total of 22,548 vehicles for the 
country’s full market needs in 1946. 

The trade outlook for automotive prod- 
ucts in 1945-46 depends on the supply 
position. Increased imports of spare 
parts from the United States in 1943-44, 
and the importation from the same 
source Of approximately 1,600 vehicles 
(1,440 trucks) in 1944 eased Venezuela’s 
transport problem to some extent. The 
United States was the supplier of prac- 
tically all of Venezuela’s imports of au- 
tomotive vehicles, accessories, and spare 
parts for the 1940-44 period. 

With road improvements steadily pro- 
gressing, demand will increase for trucks 
of greater capacity. Postwar prospects 
for marketing garage equipment in 
Venezuela are believed to be in relation 
tothe expanding demand for automotive 
equipment in general. Plans of United 
States manufacturers provide for up-to- 
date servicing by local representatives, 
and the supplying of instructors versed 
in organization. as well as technicians 
competent to teach and demonstrate the 
use of modern devicés used in overhaul 
and repair work. In the absence of ade- 
quate water, rail, or air transportation, 
distribution within the country depends 
largely upon road transport. 


Beverages 


WINE CONSUMPTION, HONDURAS 


Wine production was started in Hon- 
duras in 1944. Between September 15 
and December 31, 1944, almost ‘5,000 
bottles (one-fifth gallon) were produced, 
and anticipated production for the pres- 
ent year is between 40,000 and 50,000 
bottles. It is stated that when barrels 
and bottles are again available, produc- 
tion is expected to reach between 200,000 
and 300,000 bottles, but this figure is 
probably overly optimistic. 

There are no available statistics on 
per capita consumption of wines in Hon- 
duras. The following table shows the 
quantity of wine imported during the 
fiscal years 1937-38, 1942-43, and 1943- 
44. It is believed that these figures rep- 
resent virtually the total annual con- 
sumption of wines. 








[In kilograms] 
; | | 
Type of wine | 1937-38 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 
A t Mate } haat lide 
. | 
Red and white table wines, 
up to 13 percent alcoholic | | 
content .-|26, 833 |22, 090. 5/22, 898. 5 
Sweet or semidry fine wines, 
up to 20 percent alcoholic | 
content |52, 024. 5/40, 540/31, 657.5 


Unspecified sparkling wines..| 590 | 561 | 1,378 





Before the war there was a small but 
Steady market in Honduras for all types 
of wines from the quality European 
houses, and it is probable that the market 
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Sweden’s Motor Traffic 
Heavily Cut During War 


In 1939, the number of motor 
vehicles registered in Sweden was 
about 250,000. Most of these have 
been standing in garages through- 
out the war, and still remain there, 
minus their tires. At the begin- 
ning of 1945, the number of auto- 
mobiles in use, not including Army 
vehicles, was 81,239, says a state- 
ment by the American-Swedish 
News Exchange. About 173,000 
were running on producer-gas, 
while 6,300 were using liquid fuels 
of various kinds and 1,190 were 
electrically driven. 

In addition, there were more 
than 15,000 tractors, most of them 
using wood-burning producer-gas 
apparatus. 

Of late the main obstacle to 
Swedish motor transport has been 
the serious shortage of rubber, 
says the Swedish agency. It is 
hoped, however, that at least some 
immediate improvement will be 
possible now that the war in the 
East has ended. It is also believed 
in Sweden that motor vehicles 
used for essential transportation 
will receive certain quantities of 
gasoline in the near future. 























will be revived as soon as the products 
are available. American wines were un- 
known in Honduras prior to the war, 
but in 1942-43 and 1943-44 the bulk of 
wine imports came from the United 
States. 

Barrels, bottles, and other supplies 
needed by the small local industry which 
are not available in the country will in 
all probability be ordered from the United 
States. ; 

So far, because of inability to import 
new bottles, the local industry has used 
old whisky and wine bottles bought lo- 
cally. Only one-fifth gallon bottles have 
been used. Corks are used in bottling 
local wine. These have been imported 
from the United States. 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of chemicals, pharma- 
ceutical products, and dyes, amounting to 
100,000,000 cruzeiros during the first 
quarter of 1945, represented 5.4 percent 
of total imports for the quarter. This 
group did not register an increase over 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH DDT, BriTIsH East 
AFRICA 


Experiments are being conducted with 
DDT to combat malaria in British East 
Africa, according to a foreign chemical 
journal. The first tests were made in 
Tanganyika, where DDT solution was 
sprayed from low-flying planes on mos- 
quito-breeding places near Dar es 
Salaam. 
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ROTENONE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Progress was made during the first 
part of 1945 in establishing new plan- 
tations of rotenone-bearing roots in the 
Amazon Valley of Brazil, but production 
of roots and powder did not increase ap- 
preciably in the first quarter above that 
of 1944. 

All sales for export were made to the 
United States under the July 1942 agree- 
ment. 


CUMENE PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Cumene, a blending agent used in the 
production of 100-octane gasoline, is be- 
ing made at the synthetic rubber plant 
at Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. Output has 
been more than 2,000,000 pounds monthly 
and in March 1945 reached a peak of 
3,640,000 pounds. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, CANARY ISLANDS 


The fertilizer situation in the Canary 
Islands remains very unsatisfactory, with 
the shortage of nitrogenous materials 
particularly acute. A shipment of 
Chilean nitrate received during the first 
quarter of the year could be distributed 
to growers only in small quantities. 


NITRATE AND IODINE SALES, CHILE 


Sales of 1,051,000 tons of nitrate and 
1,128 tons of iodine are shown in the 
annual report of the Sales Corporation 
for Nitrate and Iodine, Chile, for the 
year ended June 30, 1944. Both sales 
and profits were less than those of the 
preceding year, however. 


PRODUCTION OF PLASTIC UTENSILS BEGUN 
By COLOMBIAN FIRM 


Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
aluminum, Industrias Metalurgicas, S. A. 
Colombia, which formerly manufactured 
aluminum utensils, has begun produc- 
tion of plastics. Additional equipment is 
reported to have been purchased to en- 
large the plant’s output. 


BaRBASCO PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Barbasco, which is found throughout 
the Oriente region of Ecuador, has been 
harvested irregularly and chiefly in the 
wild state. Production figures are not 
available, but it is believed that they 
approximate exports, which in 1943 
amounted to 11,236 gross kilograms, all 
to the United States. Only small quan- 
tities are used in the domestic manu- 
facture of insecticides. ; 

The first attempt at cultivation of 
barbasco has been made near Archidona; 
about 36 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) have been planted. It is esti- 
mated that production will amount to 
approximately 8,500 pounds monthly per 
hectare after 3 years, or 4,200 pounds 
when dried and prepared for export. 


FRENCH POTASH MINES 


French potash mines which escaped 
war damage resumed operations on a 
limited scale in April. It was estimated 
that where plants were partially or to- 
tally destroyed, it would require from 
6 months to 2 years to rebuild them. If 
coal and other supplies can be made 
available, mines are believed to be in 
a position to produce at 40 percent of 
normal capacity. 
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Potash stocks on January 1, 1945, in- 
cluded 132,000 metric tons of muriate of 
potash (more than 50 percent K20) and 
54,000 tons of sylvinite. 


PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Eire’s total output of chemicals and 
drugs was valued at £622,498 in 1944, 
compared with £561,874 in 1943, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures of the Census 
of Industrial Production. There were 
61 establishments in this group in 1944 
and 60 in 1943. 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, FRENCH MOROCCO 


The upward trend in French Moroc- 
can phosphate production during 1944 
continued into the early part of 1945 
but began to decline by the end of the 
first quarter, so that the program calling 
for an output of 2,600,000 tons this year 
may not be fulfilled. Shortages of elec- 
tric power, coal, labor, and equipment 
were the chief difficulties. 

Drying of the phosphate rock and its 
transportation to port are the critical 
stages of production. 


PROJECTS IN JODHPUR, INDIA 


A company is being organized in the 
State of Jodhpur, Indian, for the pro- 
duction of heavy chemicals, according to 
the foreign press. Bitterns from Sam- 
bhar Lake will be used as raw material. 

Other projects planned for the State 
include the construction of paint and 
varnish and bone-crushing plants. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
PLANNED IN ORISSA, INDIA 


Development of a chemical industry 
in the Province of Orissa, India, has pos- 
sibilities, according to a recent survey. 
Manufacture of salt and alkalies—soda 
ash, sodium hydroxide, and bleaching 
powder—has been suggested. 

Limestone is’ available for calcium 
cyanamide when cheap electric power 
can be had. It is also planned to pro- 
duce chemicals from coal and wood 
distillation. 


ITALIAN IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATES FROM 
NORTH AFRICA 


Efforts are being made to increase the 
importation into Italy of phosphates 
from North Africa. It was reported late 
in June that a scheduled shipment of 
24,000 metric tons would bring to 100,000 
tons the amount received during the 
first 6 months of 1945. Prewar imports 
were approximately 900,000 tons an- 
nually. 


PYRETHRUM DELIVERIES, KENYA 


Pyrethrum deliveries in 1944 totaled 
6.547 tons, according to a report of the 
Kenya Pyrethrum Board. This is a rec- 
ord since the establishment of the in- 
dustry in 1935, when output amounted 
to 321 tons, the report states. 


PropucTIon or GAs Bypropucts, ITALY 


The Romana gas works in Italy has 
been the source of several important by- 
products, including benzol, ammonium 
sulfate, and coal tar. However, benzol 
is not being extracted at present. 

Ammonium sulfate from the plant, 
used principally in the manufacture of 
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fertilizer, is sold to the chemical indus- 
try, while the coal-tar derivatives are 
used in dyes and in the production of 
fungicides, disinfectants, and _ street- 
paving materials. 


SuLF_RIC-ACID PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Sales to Mexico of sulfuric acid from 
the United States are expected to in- 
crease in the postwar period as a result 
of the substantial industrial development 
of the past 5 years. Before the war 
Mexican production was sufficient not 
only to supply domestic needs but to 
furnish a small surplus for export to 
Central and South America. 

The present shortage of supplies has 
created interest in expanding production 
capacity, but in only one case has actual 
construction resulted. 


NITRATE OF LIME PRODUCTION RESUMED, 
NORWAY 


Efforts to prevent damage to the works 
of the Norsk Hydro Co. at Rjukan, Nor- 
way, prior to the German evacuation 
were successful and the electrochemical 
installations and power plants were in 
fuil operation in July, according to a 
European chemical publication. 

The plant has an annual output of 
200,000 tons of nitrate of lime. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


Alcohol production in Panama in 1945 
is not expected to meet more than 50 per- 
cent of the industrial and beverage needs. 
In April production was 60,451 liters and 
consumption 149,507. 

Distilleries in the Province of Cocle 
account for 60 percent of the total out- 
put, which amounted to 427,331 liters dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1945, compared 
with 439,075 during the corresponding 
period of 1944. Consumption in the pe- 
riod January-April 1945 was 603,569 li- 
ters. The Province of Panama consumes 











Aims and Hopes of Italian 
Textile Industry 


About 85 percent of Italy’s tex- 
tile industry is said to be intact 
and capable of moving into pro- 
duction with the arrival of neces- 
sary raw materials, according to 
press reports from Rome. 

A plan has been worked out 
with Allied authorities for the re- 
activation of this industry to meet 
domestic needs as well as those 
of neighbor countries such as 
France, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 
Full operations are expected to be 
attained in this present month, 
September. 

Meanwhile, large stores of goods 
in the hands of industrialists and 
wholesalers have been reported as 
sufficient to supply Italian require- 
ments until such time as new 
stocks can be manufactured. 

The main problem confronting 
the industry seems to be that of 
obtaining sufficient coal to operate 
at a high level. 
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approximately 90,000 liters monthly, 

Additional quantities required to meet 
demand will be imported by the Baneg 
Agro-Pecuario. 


SPAIN PLANS TO PURCHASE ANILINE Dygs 


Spain plans to purchase considerable 
quantities of aniline dyes, according to 
the European press. These dyes are ex. 
pected to be obtained principally from 
the United States and the Uniteg 
Kingdom. 


Swiss TRADE IN CoAL-Tar DyEs 


Switzerland’s exports of coal-tar dyes 
increased slightly in value in 1944 over 
those for the preceding year. Compa- 
rable figures are shown as 54,948,839 and 
53 423,204 francs, respectively. 

Imports of these products declined 
from 11,487,140 francs in 1943 to 9,335,423 
in 1944. 


FERTILIZER DEMAND IN TURKEY 


Demand for artificial fertilizers in 
Turkey should increase if a proposed 
agricultural land bill becomes effective. 
This bill contemplates the placing of ad- 
ditional land under cultivation and the 
adoption of modern agricultural methods. 
The progress of irrigation is also an im- 
portant factor, as artificial fertilizers are 
most widely used on irrigated lands. 


FERTILIZER INDUSTRY, U. K. PLANS 
EXPANSION 


Plans for considerable expansion are 
being made by the United Kingdom fer- 
tilizer industry, according to a British 
chemical magazine. It is reported that 
this action is being taken at government 
request. One company has already sub- 
mitted proposals far increased produc- 
tion. 


DDT Bernc Soup IN MONTEVIDEO, UruGuAYy 


DDT is being sold in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, by four firms, two of which are 
beginning its production on a limited 
scale. One company will handle DDT of 
Swiss origin. 


Construction 


PuBLIC-WoRKS PROJECT, TRINIDAD AND 
Tosaco, B. W. I. 


The British West Indian Government 
plans to spend more than $7,000,000 dur- 
ing 1945 on public-works projects for 
Trinidad and Tobago. Work on some of 
the projects has been retarded because of 
delayed shipments of cement, hardware 
fittings,and timber. Shortages of trucks 
and concrete mixers also have hampered 
construction. 


CONSTRUCTION IN MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA 


Building permits granted in Medellin, 
Colombia, during the second quarter of 
1945 decreased to 327 from 456 permits 
issued during the preceding quarter. 
These were valued at 1,647,500 pesos, 
compared with 2,551,150 pesos during the 
preceding quarter. 

The municipality of Medellin has ap- 
propriated 968,684 pesos for the construc- 
tion of 14 school buildings to cost between 
52,000 and 100,000 pesos each. The 
schools will be located chiefly in suburban 
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areas and will accommodate 4,960 pupils 
of primary-school age. The school sys- 
tem is not coeducational, and 9 of the 
new buildings will be for girls and 5 for 
poys. The funds which have been set 
aside provide for the purchase of sites 
as well as for the construction of the 
puildings. 

Anew luxury hotel which cost 2,000,000 
pesos, including the site, was opened in 
Medellin in July. This 12-story modern 
building, the tallest reinforced-concrete 
puilding in Colombia, is earthquake- 
proof and has a swimming pool. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ECUADORAN MARKET FOR SPECIAL LIGHT 
BULBS 


Electrical dealers in Ecuador are in- 
terested in procuring from the United 
States special types of light bulbs similar 
to those formerly obtained from Germany 
and Japan. The potential market for 
these bulbs which are much used in 
churches, altars, and religious shrines 
in private homes, as well as in religious 
images installed in public conveyances, is 
estimated at approximately 500,000 bulbs 
annually. The bulbs are of different 
shapes and colors, ffosted and clear. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacao Exports FROM BRAZIL 


As a result of the improved shipping 
situation, exports of Brazilian cacao 
beans and. cocoa butter more’ than 
doubled in the first quarter. of 1945 as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944. In the first 3 months of 1945 
about 25,000 metric tons were shipped as 
against approximately 12,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1944. 


Costa RICAN COFFEE MARKET 


The coffee market in Costa Rica con- 
tinued favorable in June 1945. While 
exports dropped to 22,839 bags as com- 
pared with 34,505 bags in May, this was 
expected since the season was so near its 
close. 

The 1944-45 coffee crop will probably 
reach a total of 450,876 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, according to the Coffee 
Quota Board. On the other hand, the 
board estimates that the 1945-46 coffee 
crop will be one of the lowest of past 
years, reaching only 345,000 bags. 

Total receipts of coffee berries at the 
“beneficios’ during the first 9 months 
of the 194445 coffee crop year (October 
1, 1944 to June 30, 1945) amounted to 
446,205 bags as against 374,865 bags dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the 1943- 
44 crop year. 

Sales of coffee for the United States, 
other-export, and domestic quotas dur- 
ing June 1945 amounted to 76,643 bags 
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American Boats for Indies 
Rivers 


A shipbuilding corporation of 
Rochester, N. Y., has recently re- 
ceived an order from the Nether- 
lands Indies government for the 
building of 180 towboats and 
barges, which will transport food, 
medicines, building materials, and 
processing equipment into the 
rubber-growing districts of the 
Indonesian Archipelago, and in re- 
turn will bring crude rubber to the 
large shipping centers. 

The towboats will be Diesel-en- 
gined, 50 feet long, and will#have 
some cargo-carrying capacity. 
The barges will have a displace- 
ment of about 45 tons. All vessels 
will be shallow-draft, entirely 
welded, and specially designed for 
navigating the inland waters of 
Borneo and Sumatra. 























as compared with 33,725 bags in June 
1944. Total coffee sales for the quota 
year as of June 30, 1945, amounted to 
423,065 bags, as compared with 365,381 
bags as of June 30, 1944. 

Total exports for the first 9 months of 
the 1944-45 quota year were 282,738 bags, 
as against 260,513 bags during the cor- 
responding period of the 1943-44 quota 
year. 


Cacao Crop, DomINican RE#vuBLIC 


The principal 1945 cacao crop of the 
Dominican Republic was between 300,- 
000 and 320,000 bags of 70 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) each. It is 
reported to be somewhat difficult to ob- 
tain production statistics since a large 
amount is being consumed domestically 
in the manufacture of chocolate or choc- 
olate paste. 

Chocolate paste is being made by sev- 
eral small firms and machinery has ar- 
rived for a factory being established by 
an American company at Puerto Plata. 
This factory will produce about 50 tons 
daily. 

Exports of cacao in the first 6 months 
of 1945 amounted to 8,411,375 kilograms, 
valued at $1,390,024, and chocolate ex- 
ports in the same period totaled 631,679 
kilograms, valued at $225,383. 

Steamship companies report that 
more than 70,000 bags of cacao are in 
warehouses awaiting shipment. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM GUATEMALA 


Exports of clean coffee from Guate- 
mala in the 1943-44 coffee quota year 
(October 1, 1943, to September 30, 1944) 
totaled 830,605 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
as compared with 935,883 bags in the 
1942-43 quota year and 718,743 bags in 
the 1941-42 quota year. 

In the 1943-44 quota year the United 
States continued to be the major im- 
porter of Guatemalan coffee, taking in 
that year 705,614 bags of coffee, or 85 
percent of the total exports, with 108,- 
851 bags, or 13 percent, going to Can- 
ada and the remaining small balance 
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going mainly to Switzerland. Small 
shipments were made to Chile and Brit- 
ish Honduras. 

Total exports for the calendar year 
1944 were 774,958 bags, a decrease of 5 
percent as compared with the 819,798 
bags exported in 1943. 


Fruits 
CUBAN PINEAPPLE CROP 


Cuba’s 1945 pineapple crop, most of 
which is harvested from April to June, 
was about the same size as the 1944 crop 
of 2,482,000 crates. At the beginning of 
the season it was believed that this year’s 
pineapple crop would exceed last year’s 
by 10 percent but the continued severe 
drought reduced the yields per acre. Cer- 
tain areas were literally scorched by the 
prolonged drought, and the size of the 
fruit was much smaller than usual. Sea- 
sonal heavy rains did not commence until 
June 20. 

Estimated production of fresh pine- 
apples for export in 1945 has been revised 
to roughly 73,500,000 pounds, or about 
920,000 crates averaging 80 pounds gross 
and 73 pounds net. The volume of out- 
of-season pineapples will be substantial 
this fall, and most of them will be rip- 
ened artifically with carbide for shipment’ 
in October, when demand in the United 
States is expected to be brisk. Although 
the application of carbide reportedly 
shortens the life of the pineapple plant 
by 1 year, producers prefer to hasten 
ripening by this means in order to take 
advantage of the attractive prices in the 
United States. . 

At the beginning of the season the 
canning industry expected to pack about 
500,000 cases of pineapples, but actually 
packed only about 300,000 cases, mostly 
in the form of No. 10 cans of crushed 
pineapple and toppings. The high prices 
in the United States for the fresh fruit 
and the low ceiling price for canned pine- 
apples were the limiting factors. It is 
reported that some 100,000 cases are still 
in stock and available for export. 

Production of pineapples in brine dur- 
ing 1945 will probably consist of 11,650 
barrels, each containing about 300 pounds 
net. Of this quantity, 1,650 barrels are 
being used Sy Cuban manufacturers in 
making glazed confections shipped semi- 
processed to the United States. Since 18 
crates of fresh pineapples are needed to 
produce one barrel in brine, it appears 
that the brined fruit equals about 210,000 
crates, or 52 percent more than in 1944 
and 43 percent more than the average 
during 1940 to 1943. The reason for this 
increase in production was the high pro- 
portion of small-sized fruit this year. 
Some exporters preferred to pack in 
brine rather than take the risk of pay- 
ing export costs and finding no demand 
for the small sizes. 

Frozen pineapples are being exported 
in increasing quantities. Up to June 30 
a total of about 1,500,000 pounds packed 
in consumer- and institutional-size con- 
tainers had been shipped and an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 pounds is expected to be 
shipped during the remainder of 1945. 

Cuban pineapple production in the 
years 1940 to 1945 is shown in the ac- 
companying table: 
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Pineapple Production, Cuba 

















[In 1,000 crates] 
For Export For 
“M tet eh ee Ee en eee domestic | Total 
Year consump- | production 
Fresh ! Canned 2 Brine 3 Frozen 4 | tion 

1940_. 1, 026 | 761 5 ae 455 | 2, 377 
7 ae 979 | 860 | | 2a 481 | 2) 456 
Ee rae 439 | 1, 329 | yj Seeeeanereet 456 | 2, 440 
OGLE SEES eee 630 | 1, 832 | > ees 622 | 3, 186 
OE ATR DR ae at ea ea 794 1, 064 __ 5 eee 486 | 2, 482 
a ea 920 750 210 | 119 | 484 2, 483 














1 Kilograms of 2.2046 pounds converted to crates at 36.29 kilograms per crate. 
2 Kilograms converted to cases at 18.64 kilograms per case and 2.5 crates of fresh pineapples per case of canned pine- 


pples. i - WAS , d 
3 These data are revised as a result of new information which indicates that about 18 crates of fruit are required to make 


one barrel of 300 pounds of pineapple in brine. 


4 Converted to crates at the rate of 21 pounds of frozen pineapple per crate of fresh pineapple. 


§ Estimated. 


During the first 6 months of 1945 fresh- 
pineapple exports amounted to 61,500,000 
pounds, or about 18 percent above ex- 
ports in the corresponding period of 1944, 
but 26 percent below the average for the 
like periods in the years 1939 to 1941. 
Shipments of fresh pineapples usually 
begin in large volume in April and con- 
tinue through June with the peak in 
May. This year, however, shipments 
were heavier than usual from January 
to March. The peak occurred in May, 
when almost 21,000,000 pounds, or prac- 
tically one-third of all the pineapples ex- 
ported so far this year, were shipped. 

About 150,000 crates, or about 12,000,- 
000 pounds, will probably be shipped in 
the last half of 1945, which should bring 
exports for the year to about 73,500,000 
pounds, or 16 percent above last year but 
18 percent below the average for the 
years 1939 to 1941. 

Until recently Cuban pineapples were 
exported almost entirely from Habana. 
Lately, however, one of the largest ex- 











Soviet Textile Industry’s 
Reconversion Plans 


The People’s Commissar for the 
Textile Industry, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, recently made a 
statement about reconversion plans 
of the Russian textile industry, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The 
industry intends toincrease sharply 
its production for civilian needs 
and to give special attention to in- 
creasing the varieties and improv- 
ing the finish of cloths. Large mills 
are reopening their art depart- 
ments, and art councils are being 
set up in the trusts for the purpose 
of reporting on and approving the 
best designs. 

More than 100 plants which had 
been damaged during the war have 
been partially repaired and re- 
turned to production, according to 

the statement, and good progress 
| is being made in restoring others. 
Among new textile enterprises es- 
tablished during the war are 20 in 
the Tatar Republic, Uzbekistan, 
and Turkmenistan, and 2 new mills 
are expected tc open soon in Novo- 
sibirsk and Kazakhstan. 























ne 

porters has found it expedient to ship 
most of his production from the port of 
Sagua la Grande on the north coast of 
Santa Clara Province some 200 miles east 
of Habana, as railroad congestion there 
is less acute and, in addition, a saving on 
freight of 5 cents per crate is effected. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of Gros Michel or Johnson 
bananas from the Dominican Republic 
totaled 321,193 stems in the first 6 
months of 1945, or 6,420,860 kilograms 
compared with 8,557,487 kilograms ex- 
ported during the entire year 1944. 

With the exception of 600 stems 
shipped to the Netherlands West Indies, 
all the bananas exported in 1945 went to 
the United States. 


BANANA PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


During 1944 Guatemala _ exported 
4,495,078 stems of bananas, as compared 
with 2,664,314 stems in 1943 and 8,208,517 
stems in 1940. 

Diversion of shipping facilities for es- 
sential war purposes has been the rea- 
son for the decrease in exports as it is 
reported that sufficient fruit to bring 
exports back to normal was readily avail- 
able on the plantations. 

In anticipation of postwar demands, 
one large grower has started to develop 
a new tract of land approximately 8,000 
acres on the south coast of the Republic 
which should produce an additional 160,- 
000 stems monthly. 


Meats and Meat Products 
MUTTON PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chile’s five meat freezer’s located in 
the Province of Magallanes, commenced 
this year’s operations in March and com- 
pleted their work during the second week 
in May. 

The following table shows the number 
of animals slaughtered, the number of 
animals frozen, as well as the tonnage 
of frozen meat shipped to Great Britain 
and Central Chile during the 1944 and 
1945 seasons: 





Item 1944 1945 





Sheep and lambs slaughtered 





number 932, 703 | 874, 527 

Sheep and lambs frozen do 796, 122 | 738,071 
Carcasses and byproducts frozen for 

export to Great Britain tons..| 9,100 | 8,342 

Shipped to central Chile do 4, 936 4, 936 


| 
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The slaughtering figure for the 1945 
season was the lowest subsequent to 193] 
with the exception of the 1941 season 
when only 793,288 animals were slaugh- 
tered. Freezer officials reported that the 
decline was due to severe drought, as wel] 
as a reduction in the number of sheep 
arriving from contiguous territory in 
Argentina. 

At the end of the second quarter of 
1945 camps were well watered and it is 
predicted that the 1946 slaughter will ex. 
ceed that of 1945. 

Shipments of frozen mutton to centra] 
Chile showed no increase compared with 
1944, though the demand for frozen mut- 
ton in central and northern Chile is grad- 
ually increasing. 


Sugars and Products 
BRAZIL’S SUGAR CROP 


Brazil’s 1944—45 sugar crop is estimated 
at about 18,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, a decrease of approximately 1,000,- 
000 bags as compared with last year’s 
output. 

In recent years there has been a grad- 
ual shift in the production of sugar from 
northeastern Brazil to the southern 
States (south of Baia), the latter ac- 
counting for 10,000,000 bags of the 1944— 
45 crop and the northeastern States for 
8,000,000 bags. The State of Pernam- 
buco continued to be the principal pro- 
ducing State, followed by Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. 

Sugar exports in the first quarter of 
1945 amounted to about 20,000 short tons, 
as compared with 33,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. 

In view of the continued transport 
difficulties, sugar is still rationed in the 
large consuming centers, principally the 
cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The 1945 sugar-grinding season in 
Trinidad, British West Indies, closed 
July 1, 1945, and output amounted to 
76,348 long tons, an increase of 2,000 tons 
over 1944 production. Until 1943, pro- 
duction was usually in excess of 100,000 
tons per annum and in 1936 and 1937 
exceeded 150,000 tons. 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES PRODUCTION, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Practically all the sugar centrals in the 
Dominican Republic had finished grind- 
ing by the middle of July 1945, with the 
exception of two centrals which will pro- 
duce an additional 14,330 to 15,432 short 
tons. 

Sugar production in the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, through June 30, 1945, 
totaled 403,677 short tons, according to 
the Dominican Sugar Institute. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, at the beginning of the 
sugar season, stocks on hand amounted 
to 190,733 short tons. 

In the 10 months from September 1, 
1944, to June 30, 1945, domestic consump- 
tion accounted for 31,347 tons, which 
left 563,063 tons available for export. 
Exports of sugar amounted to 449,777 
tons in the same period, leaving 113,286 
short tons on hand on June 30, 1945. 

On June 30, 1945, 2,764,530 United 
States gallons of blackstrap molasses 
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were at terminal and 1,334,720 gallons at 
mills. Production from July 1 to July 
15, 1945, was estimated at 40,000 gallons. 
Of the total stock of blackstrap molasses 
500,000 gallons will be reserved for the 
use of local distilleries. 


HoNEY AND BEESWAX Exports FROM 
GUATEMALA 


As a result of the demand from foreign 
markets, exports of honey and beeswax 
from Guatemala in 1944 exceeded those 
of the preceding high year. Exports of 
honey totaled 3,495,606 pounds, valued 
at $300,842, as compared with 3,310,969 
pounds, valued at $198,399, in 1943. Ex- 
ports in 1940 amounted to 664,042 pounds, 
valued at $97,503. 

Beeswax exports totaled 61,619 pounds, 
valued at $22,832, in 1944, as against 
60,554 pounds, valued at $21,781, in 1943, 
and 31,007 pounds, valued at $4,725, in 
1940. 


CHICLE EXPORTS FROM GUATEMALA 


The extraction of chicle and chiquibul, 
the principal ingredients of chewing 
gum, from the national forest of El Peten, 
Guatemala, contained at a high level 
during 1944. A total of 3,480,295 pounds 
was extracted and shipped as compared 
with 3,335,823 pounds in 1943 and 
1,526,767 pounds in 1940. This product 
is subject to an export tax of $10 per 
quintal (1 quintal=101.43 pounds) and 
produced qa revenue to the Guatemala 
Government of $343,122. The tax on the 
1943 crop was at the rate of $7.50 per 
quintal and amounted to $264,410. 


MEXICAN SuGAR CROP 


Sugar production in Mexico in 1945 
will not be as large as was anticipated 
early in the year. 

Production of sugar for the current 
calendar year is estimated at about 409,- 
000 short tons. This figure was arrived 
at as follows: 386,356 tons produced be- 
tween January 1 and June 9, 1945; 15,432 
tons anticipated during the remainder 
of the 1944-45 grinding season, and 
7,165 tons anticipated in November and 
December from the 1945—46 crop. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


HIDE AND SKIN CONSUMPTION, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Consumption of hides and skins in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, during the 
first quarter of 1945, included the fol- 
lowing: 77,857 kilograms of fresh cattle 
hides; 1,887,325 kilograms of salted cat- 
tle hides; 6,911 kilograms of salted calf- 
skins; and 73,912 kilograms of salted 
hogskins. In addition, 58,300 kilograms 
of salted calfskins and 53,100 kilograms 
of salted cattle hides were exported to 
other Brazilian States. 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Approximately 85,000,000 pairs of 
footwear are produced annually in India, 
including 14,000,000 pairs of rubber-type 
footwear. One large plant is located 
about 12 miles from Calcutta, and small- 
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er factories are located at Lahore, Patna, 
and Madras. 


MEXICAN. SHOE AND TANNING INDUSTRIES 


Shoe manufacturers in Leon, Mexico, 
have estimated that about 30,000 pairs 
of shoes are produced daily in that city. 
Only one slipper-manufacturing plant 
is located in that city, and there are 
practically no huarache manufacturers. 
Of the 110 tanneries listed in the Leon 
directory, only a few have an output of 
more than 100 hides daily. Many small 
shops tan from 10 to 25 skins daily, us- 
ing relatively antiquated methods. 

Guadalajara, Mexico, has about 35 
tanneries, most of which cure less than 
20 hides daily. Sole leather is made by 
4 tanneries, and side-upper leather is 
produced by the others. 


URUGUAYAN SHOE INDUSTRY 


Leather-shoe production in Uruguay 
decreased to 950,000 pairs in 1944 from 
an average of 1,485,000 pairs during the 
period from 1939 to 1941. Production of 
slippers was close to 7,000,000 pairs in 
1944. 

The Uruguayan shoe industry depends 
almost entirely upon domestic sources 
for supplies of leather. Specialty types 
of leather, however, are imported, and 
include seal, morocco, pig, goat, and 
ostrich. During the first 6 months of 
1945, 4,283 kilograms of this type of 
leather were imported, of which 3,917 
kilograms originated in Argentina. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SAWLOG SCALE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The sawlog scale in British Columbia, 
Canada, in May amounted to 273,788,499 
board feet, an increase of 39,083,585 feet 
from that of the preceding month and 
a slight increase over the May 1944 fig- 
ure. The total for the first 5 months of 
1945, amounting to 1,080,323,432 feet, re- 
mained at almost an even level with the 
comparable 1944 figure, increasing 742,- 
921 feet. 

Poles and piling decreased both for the 
month of May and for the period Jan- 
uary—May 1945 from the comparable 1944 
figures, while cordwood output dropped 
in May, with the 5-month total declining 
sharply. 

Although railroad-tie production de- 
creased substantially in May from that 
of May 1944, the 5-month figure shows a 
considerable increase over that for the 
period January—May 1944. 


TREE-PLANTING PROGRAM, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The tree-planting program in British 
Columbia, Canada, has increased each 
year until it now calls for 10,000,000 an- 
nually, according to a Canadian lumber 
publication. Nursery facilities have been 
extended to provide 20,000,000 seedlings 
annually, which is the anticipated need 
in the postwar years. 

Under the program, 36,000,000 trees 
have already been planted and it is esti- 
mated that 3 years after planting 75 
percent of the seedlings are growing. 
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Present Status of Greek 
Sponge Industry 


The Greek sponge fishing indus- 
try is currently at a standstill be- 
cause of the hazards of mine- 
infested waters, coupled with fi- 
nancing difficulties. 

The latest official figures avail- 
able are for 1938 when a total catch 
of 39,597 kilograms of sponges were 
taken. Exports in 1938 amounted 
to 47,569 kilograms valued at 39,- 
114,000 drachmas, in 1939 to 23,333 
kilograms valued at 17,726,000 
drachmas, and in 1940 to 19.804 
kilograms valued at 20,076,000 
drachmas. (A recent drachma de- 
valuation established a rate of 500 
drachmas to the dollar as against 
the previous exchange of 150 
drachmas to the dollar.) 

Stocks on hand at present are es- 
timated unofficially at only 40 tons 
of different types, perhaps a ton 
each of “elephant ears” and zimo- 











cas, 7 tons of fines (silks), and the 
remainder honeycomb (or bath). 
Two-thirds of these are thought to 
be of first quality and one-third of 
second quality. 











LUMBER INDUSTRY, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The tropical areas of French West 
Africa are covered with forests which 
contain timber of commercial value, but 
the lumber industry has not been of 
great economic importance, although 
some mahogany of good quality has been 
exported. Lack of adequate transpor- 
tation and its high cost and the shortage 
of skilled labor are the principal factors 
limiting development of the industry. 

It has been established that the use 
of modern equipment and methods would 
reduce costs, but they would still be con- 
siderably higher than in the United 
States. An annual production of about 
1,500,000 cubic meters of lumber is be- 
lieved possible in the Ivory Coast of which 
about 500,000 meters would be suitable 
for export to the United States. 

The exportation of lumber is con- 
sidered by some groups in French West 
Africa to offer the best means of ob- 
taining exchange, but production costs 
plus freight charges for such exports are 
considered likely to prevent any large 
volume. 

Some indication has been given that 
timber produced during the next several 
years will be used almost exclusively in 
North Africa and France for rebuilding 
destroyed areas. 


TIMBER EXPORTS FROM THE GOLD COAST 


The demand for mahogany logs from 
the Gold Coast continued throughout 
1943-44, according to the latest annual 
report of the Forestry Department. Ap- 
proximately 2,156,645 cubic feet were ex- 
ported from Takoradi, which is ‘more 
than double the preceding year’s total. 

Exports of sawn timber amounted to 
about 183,000 cubic feet, a slight decrease 
from 1942-43, but large stocks were 
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awaiting shipment at the end of the fis- 
cal year. 

The value of all timber exports was 
£318,000, exclusive of sawn timber for 
military purposes. 


MAHOGANY PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Mahogany production in Guatemala is 
shifting to the Department of Peten in 
the north. This region is heavily forested 
but has been mostly inaccessible and 
little explored. The Atlantic and Pacific 
coast districts supplied double the 
amount of mahogany obtained in Peten 
through 1943, but since that time roads 
have been built and camps established, 
with the result that mahogany produc- 
tion in the latter area was eight times 
greater in 1944 than in 1943. 

The output of mahogany logs for ex- 
port in Peten accounted for approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the country’s total 
production in 1944. Only 15 percent was 
produced in other areas, mostly the At- 
lantic coast region, since mahogany 
stands on the Pacific coast have been 
depleted. 


TREE-PLANTING PROGRAM, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Plans have been made by the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Agriculture to in- 
crease timber-growing areas in Northern 
Ireland, to 10 times the present plant- 
ings, or from 20,000 acres to 200,000, half 
to be provided by the State and half by 
private enterprise, according to a British 
lumber journal. A total of 34,000 acres 
has been acquired by the Ministry, of 
which 20,000 are planted. 
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Private woodlands have furnished 
most of the timber grown in Northern 
Ireland and 13,000,000 cubic feet were 
produced for war purposes. 


Exports From NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s exports of rimu totaled 
2,418,774 board feet in 1944, valued at 
£NZ28,337. Exports of beechwood 
amounted to 994,363 feet, valued at 
£NZ15,448. 

Pinus insignis exports, for case mak- 
ing, totaled 504,759 feet, valued at 
£NZ10,844. 


SAwn-GoopDs PRODUCTION BY SWEDISH 
FIRM 


Production of sawn goods by Udde- 
holms Aktiebolag, a leading Swedish 
lumber concern, totaled 16,000 standards 
(1 standard=1,980 board feet) in 1944, 
according to a European lumber publi- 
cation. 

The company has requested permis- 
sion to build a research laboratory at 
Skoghall at an estimated cost of 990,000 
crowns. 


VENEZUELAN DEMAND FOR U. S. LUMBER 


Demand in Venezuela for lumber from 
the United States continues high. Im- 
ports consist mostly of southern yellow 
pine and white pine, which are sawn by 
Venezuelan mills into the required sizes. 

Although the country is heavily for- 
ested, exploitation of these reserves is 
comparatively limited because of their 
inaccessibility and the extremely high 
cost of transportation, particularly un- 
der present conditions when trucks and 
other equipment are in short supply. 

















Venezuela Meets High Living Costs With Public Projects 


Venezuela is fighting the rising cost of living, particularly in rents and 
food, through Government-sponsored building projects and a large, popular- 
priced restaurant for the public, says a statement just issued by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Faced with an increasing scarcity of medium-cost rental houses for the low 
and average income groups, the Venezuelan Government is undertaking its 
first public housing project on a large scale. Its initial attempt is not only 
providing badly needed living quarters but has completely renovated and 
urbanized one of the most poverty-stricken sections of Caracas. 

The Government chose the district known as “El Silencio” for the housing 
project. Its once rubble-strewn grounds and dilapidated buildings have 
given way to landscaped, healthful, and sanitary surroundings. 

Seven modern and completely equipped apartment buildings are being 
erected, with 1,000 apartments having a capacity of 5,000 persons. Space 
also is available for 400 business sites, with athletic fields, collective laundries 
and dining rooms, theaters and schools providing complete community life. 
Rental for apartments in the new buildings is to be half the current figure 
prevailing in Caracas for similar accommodations. 

Total cost of the project is estimated at $2,580,000, financed through the 
Banco Obrero and Venezuelan capital, although a loan from the Export- 

‘Import Bank was available, says the O. I. A. A. 

Rental from the seven apartment buildings will approximate $80,000 
monthly. The Board of Directors of the Banco Obrero estimates not only 
that this sum will be sufficient for amortization of bonds, but that the capital 
represented in the project will constitue a solid economic facor in future 
negotiations of the bank. 

With the Caracas project well under way, the Banco Obrero is building on 
a similar scale 1,000 popular-priced rent homes for workers in the city of 
Maracaibo, in the northwestern part of the Republic. 

Contributing in like manner to the problem of providing facilities for the 
public at reasonable prices is the Venezuelan Government’s public restaurant 
in Caracas. Inaugurated 5 years ago, it is now functioning as a profitable 
public enterprise. 
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Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


INDUSTRIAL-MACHINERY PRODUCTION 
CANADA 


Factories manufacturing industria} 
machinery in the Toronto, Canada, area 
are reported to be making larger items 
than they did before the war. Some 
items formerly imported, such as large. 
capacity mine hoists, can be supplied 
almost entirely by Canadian production, 

Canadian machinery plants are said 
to be in better condition than they were 
before the war started. Demands at 
home and in other sterling areas may 
serve to keep expanded plant capacity 
busy for some time, unless some of these 
demands are supplied from other sources 
such as the United States. 

Subsidiaries of United States manu- 
facturing companies located in Canada 
intend to produce chiefly for the sterling 
area. It is believed that engineering 
and designing staffs of these companies 
have done and will continue to do much 
towards general improvement of levels 
of engineering, planning, and designing 
in Canadian manufacturing. 


INDUSTRIAL-MACHINERY SITUATION IN 
FRANCE 


Industrial production in central and 
southeastern France is restricted by a 
number of factors among which are the 
poor condition of machinery and equip- 
ment and the lack of spare parts. Of the 
machine tools in use by a large electrical 
manufacturing plant at Lyon, more than 
50 percent are 15 years old or older. Of 
the milling machines used by the same 
plant, 65 percent are at least 15 years 
old. 

Equipment used by a Lyon branch of 
a large chemical products establishment, 
the product of nearby shops, has been in 
general neglect since 1939. While there 
was no bombardment of the plant, the 
Germans removed all lead from equip- 
ment. 

The Lyon branch of a large chemical 
manufacuring and pharmaceutical con- 
cern is operating at low levels because of 
many shortages, among which is absence 
of rubber joints and asbestos. 

Production of coal in the valley of the 
St. Etienne is said to be hampered by 
need of conveyor belts, the rubber in 
those in use having deteriorated to the 
point that break-downs are frequent. 
There is reported to be a need for com- 
pressors and electrical equipment. A 
mission from the mines was scheduled to 
leave for the United States in the early 


‘part of the summer to negotiate with 


regard to purchase of new equipment. 

Activity in production of heavy equip- 
ment in the Loire steel plants is said to 
include manufacture of locomotives and 
materials for railroad and bridge recon- 
struction. Average age of equipment is 
said to be 25 years. 

Water power facilities in the valley of 
the Laurienne suffered virtual demoli- 
tion, key equipment such as turbines 
having been destroyed by explosives or 
artillery fire. 
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Plant damage at the aluminum works 
at St. Michel and St. Jean was extensive. 

A program has been established for the 
purchase of new equipment for the heavy 
jndustrial works at Le Creusot, one of 
the most important establishments of its 
kind in France. Much of the equipment 
on hand is old, the average age estimated 
at 15 years. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER PLANNED IN CHILE 


The erection of a chain of motion-pic- 
ture theaters in Chile at an estimated 
cost of $3,278,682 is being planned for 
the near future by a United States pro- 
ducer, according to Chilean press reports. 
It is thought likely that the new theaters 
wil be located in Valparaiso, Santiago, 
and Concepcion. 


THEATER CONSTRUCTION IN MEXICO 


A new motion-picture theater with a 
seating capacity of 1,680 has been 
opened in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. The 
theater has a large stage with a 28-foot 
projection screen, and modern-type pro- 
jection and sound equipment imported 
from the United States. The building, 
which is valued at $250,000, is of rein- 
forced concrete construction and also 
houses shops and stores. 

The owner has begun the construction 
of another theater in Ciudad Juarez and 
is planning to open a third in the city 
of Chihuahua. The Ciudad Juarez thea- 
ter now being erected will have a larger 
seating capacity than the one just com- 
pleted and admission will be at popular 
prices. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD, SILVER, AND PLATINUM OUTPUT, 
COLOMBIA 


Production of gold in Colombia in May 
1945 was 49,605.7 fine ounces, valued at 
3,038,349 pesos. Silver production of 
13,645.9 fine ounces had a total value of 
a little more than 8,000 pesas; and out- 
put of platinum amounted to 2,831.409 
fine ounces, valued at 137,597 pesos. 


CopPEeR DEFICIENCY, FINLAND 


The greatest raw-materials deficiency 
in Finland at present is in copper. Stocks 
are exhausted, and scrap is being col- 
lected. Lack of copper is retarding the 
electrification program. 


METAL CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


Between January 1, 1940, and March 
31, 1945, the United Kingdom consumed 
a total of 4,861,000 tons (in virgin metal 
alone) of copper, zinc, tin, lead, and 
nickel, according to the foreign press. 
Of this total, copper accounted for 2,254,- 
000 tons; zinc, 1,227,000 tons; and lead, 
1,148,000 tons. Practically all these ton- 
hages were imported, the British Empire 
having furnished almost all the lead and 
nickel, the major part of the copper and 
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Holland. 


Holland’s liberation. 








More Tobacco Products for the Netherlands 


Tobacco and cigarette factories in the Netherlands, which were enabled 
to resume limited production with materials purchased in London by the 
Netherlands Government before Holland’s liberation, are now assured of 
additional supplies since foreign exchange has been made available for fur- 
ther purchases abroad, according to an Aneta dispatch from Eindhoven, 


More than 60 cigar factories are functioning in southern Holland. These 
factories fortunately suffered little damage in the war. The manufacturing 
of cigars, which has always been the most important of the tobacco indus- 
tries in Holland, is now operating at about 20 percent of its prewar capacity 
The principal hindrance to greater output is the impossibility of getting 
wrapper leaf which formerly came from the Netherlands Indies. 

Tobacco for cigarettes is now being imported from Rhodesia, and the 
cigarettes manufactured from it will be known by that name. Price will be 
75 Dutch cents for a pack of 20, considerably less than the price prevailing 
for the past few years of occupation and the period immediately following 


Despite the tremendous requirements of the armed forces and the fact that 
labor is in short supply while the produce of tobacco-growing areas has been 
reserved for other countries, it is believed by the Dutch that rations can be 
set at 2 packs of 20 each every 2 weeks for everyone in Holland. 














zinc, and a substantial part of the tin. 

While complete figures are not avail- 
able as to amounts of scrap metal used, 
reports covering certain periods indicate 
that they were considerable. 

Copper imports were used in the pro- 
duction of cables and electrical equip- 
ment generally, and in ammunition 
brass; zinc went into ammunition brass 
and die castings for ammunition; lead 
went into cable coverings, batteries, and 
ammunition, tin was utilized fn gun 
metal, bronzes, solders, and tin plate for 
foodstuffs; and nickel was used in alloy 
steel. 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTS FROM 
NICARAGUA 


Exports of gold from Nicaragua dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1945 were val- 
ued at $3,682,463, compared with $4,051,- 
086 for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Value of silver exported 
likewise showed a decrease, figures for 
the later and earlier periods being $49,492 
and $55,276, respectively. 


MICA PRODUCTION IN UGANDA 


Production of mica in the Labwor dis- 
trict of Uganda, which began in 1943, 
has increased materially since that time, 
according to the British press. A total 
of 2,000 pounds was exported in 1943. 
Production at the beginning of 1944 was 
about 1,100 pounds per month, increas- 
ing to 2,600 pounds monthly by the end of 
the first half of that year. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CoBALT PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


A new cobalt mine and ore-treatment 
plant has been opened up at Kamoto in 
the western mines of the Union Miniere 
du Jaut Katanga in the Belgian Congo, 
according to the foreign press. A cobalt 
recovery plant has been erected at Jadot- 
ville, and a plant for production of elec- 


trolytic cobalt has been completed. In 
addition, two new electric furnaces have 
been installed for working up cobalt con- 
centrates of the Kabolele mine. 


SANDSTONE OUTCROPPING DISCOVERED IN 
COLOMBIA 


A large outcropping of sandstone has 
been discovered about 25 miles from 
Medellin, Colombia, according to the Co- 
lombian press. The discovery is reported 
to be the result of a search by a local 
architect interested in locating a nearby 
source of sandstone for decorative pur- 
poses in Medellin buildings. At present 
sandstone used for this purpose comes 
from the Department of Cundinamarca 
or from Cuba. 

It is reported that a company will be 
formed to exploit the sandstone outcrop, 
which is said to be located near an im- 
portant highway. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Ort PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazil produces castor oil in excess of 
domestic demand and exports large 
quantities. In 1943, production 
amounted to 18,733 metric tons and ex- 
ports totaled 12,624 tons (raw castor oil). 

Production of linseed oil in Brazil has 
been increasing during the past decade, 
and at present supplies almost all the 
essential demands. Prior to World War 
II, Brazil imported about 380 tons an- 
nually but in 1944, only 64 tons. Pro- 
duction of linseed oil aggregated 8,882 
tons in 1941, the latest year for which 
figures are available. 

Annual output of oiticica oil probably 
will reach about 10,000 tons. In 1944, 
Brazil exported 6,400 tons of this oil. At 
present a combination of oiticica and 
castor oils is largely used as a binder in 
oil paints made in Brazil. 

No soybean oil is produced commer- 
cially in Brazil, but there is some experi- 
mental planting of the bean. 
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The domestic production of tung oil in 
1944 is estimated at about 75 tons. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF TALLOW 


During the past 10 years, Brazil has 
changed from an exporter to an im- 
porter of tallow. In 1935, 23,542,894 
kilograms were shipped out of the coun- 
try, 2,337,713 kilograms in 1938, 592,706 
kilograms in 1941, and none in 1944. 
Imports, on the other hand, increased 
from 949,505 kilograms in 1941 to 2,- 
474,465 kilograms in 1943 and 20,103,370 
kilograms in 1944. Argentina was the 
chief source of imports of tallow. 

The Brazilian soap industry, the prin- 
cipal user of tallow, reports a substantial 
increase in the domestic demand for 
soap. No marked increase in cattle 
slaughter is expected in 1946, and with 
continued high domestic demand for 
soap, imports of tallow are expected to 
continue. 

Swiss IMPORTS 


Swiss imports of edible oils in April 
1945 amounted to 1,080 metric tons, a 
considerable increase from the 30 metric 
tons imported in March of this year. 
The monthly average of imports of these 
commodities was 60 metric tons in 1940 
and 960 metric tons in 1938. 


~ Or Crops, U.S. 5S. R. 


In Gruzia, Soviet Union, 116,000 
hectares of spring crops were sown, 
13,500 of which were under sunflower. 
This represented 80 percent of the official 
plan. In the Voronezh Oblast, 5,600 
hectares were sown to sunflowers during 
April 1945. 

Sowing of sesame began in April in 
Turkmenistan, and the acreage under 
this crop during the current year will be 
nearly doubled. In Ashkhabad Oblast 
there will be sown 9,000 hectares more 
than in the preceding year. 

Sowing of oil crops in Stavropol krai 
is being carried on; 20,800 hectares were 
sown to sunflowers in April and 3,800 
hectares to curly flax. Mustard sowings 
fulfilled 40 percent of the plan. During 
the spring sowing, planting of sunflower 
on the collective farms of Grozny Oblast 
was fulfilled by 89 percent of the plan. 

The collective farms of Kabarda A. S. 
S. R. have sown 23,700 hectares to sun- 
flowers in the spring sowing, or 75 per- 
cent of the plan. About 50,000 hectares 
of sunflower were sown in Krasnodar 
krai in the April plantings. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Woop-Pu tp Imports Into U. S. 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 22,286 short 
tons during the week ended August 24, 
1945. 

The aggregate quantity imported from 
oversea sources since VE-Day through 
August 24, 1945, amounts to 95,266 short 
tons, of which about 47 percent was un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft), 
about 41 percent was unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp, and about 5 percent was 
bleached sulfite. The remaining 7 per- 
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cent was of bleached sulfate and special 
chemical grades of bleached sulfite. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden by Customs District 
and Grade, Week Ended August 24, 1945 





| 
Customs district and grade (Quantity! Value 





| Short | 
Boston: | tons | 
Sulfite, un bleached _- 13,069 | 1 $190, 183 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemi- 
cal grades, bleached : 235) 23,131 
Sulfite, other than rayon “and 
sgodel, chemical grades, 
bleached ._._____. 12, 201 18, 235 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft Pulp) 12,305 | ! 142, 232 
Sulfate, bleached 1, 957 139, 466 
New York: 
Sulfite, unbleached. 2 638 2 36, 473 
Sulfite, rayon and special che mi- | 
cal grades, bleached ____. 212 2 984 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached - 2 2R 2 2, 183 
Sulfate, unbleached (arate pulp). 71,708 | 2 104,047 
Sulfate, bleached_. (23) 218 
Philadelphia: 
Mechanically -- easel wood 
pulp, unbleached __ we : 1, 458 50, 311 
Sulfite, unbleached_____- 16,693 | | 396, 690 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemi- 
ical grades, bleached _ -_ _- 28 2, 460 
Sulfite, other than rayon “and 
special chemical grades, 
Se ae 780 54, 985 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 2, 374 135, 228 


Total oP iT ey ao 22,286 | 1,346, 626 





1 Represents, in part, arrivals during week of August 17, 
for which import entries were filed during week of August 
24. 

? Represents arrivals during week of August 17 for 
which import entries were filed during week of August 24. 

3 Less than % of 1 short ton. 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp From VE-Day Through August 24, 


1945 
Short tons 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, un- 


RE ae ee 1, 458 
Suliite, unbleached.................- 39, 302 
Sulfate, unbleached (Kraft pulp)-_... 44,939 
Sulfite, other than rayon and special 

chemical grades, bleached__-_-_-_-_-_- 5, 128 


Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 





Eee 
a nee 2, 080 
Total_ ag as hacer csads SG MO 


Patios a 
Products 


ITALIAN REFINING INDUSTRY 


The oil refinery at Trzie, near Trieste, 
Italy, is being repaired, and an old re- 
finery at Monfalcone, on the Isonzo River, 
which had been idle for 25 years, has 
been reopened, according to the British 
press. Other efforts are being made to 
recondition the Italian refining industry 
in order that greatly increased amounts 
of petroleum products may be made 
available for reconstruction activities. 


PROSPECTING IN PARAGUAY 


In October 1944 the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment declared the entire Chaco Ter- 
ritory a reserved zone for petroleum 
prospecting for a 10-year period. At the 
same time it authorized a United States 
company as agent of the Government of 
Paraguay to undertake petroleum pros- 
pecting, investigation, and development 
in the area. Bases agreed upon for the 
work included outright rental, to be 
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changed eventually to royalty payments 
if production is established. The op. 
cession dates from January 1, 1945, 
Early in the present year one seismo. 
graph crew began operations. 


Railway 
Equipment 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Imports of railway material into Ar- 
gentina have suffered a marked decrease 
during the war years, according to the 
Argentine press, which estimates pur- 
chases at more than 10,000,000 pesos in 
1940; in 1942 at 2,700,000 pesos; and in 
1943 at only 1,632,000 pesos. * 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE SHops To Beg 
ESTABLISHED IN ORIZABA, MEXICO 


The National Railways of Mexico wil] 
soon establish important repair and 
maintenance shops in the city of Orizaba, 
Veracruz, according to the Mexican press, 
thus bringing together facilities and per- 
sonnel now being used at scattered shops 
in Matias Romera, Tierra Blanca, and 
Apizaco, and affording centralized fa- 
cilities available to the Isthmus Line as 
well as to other branches of the Nationa] 
Railways System. The plan is to be put 
into effect as soon as the Mexican Goy- 
ernment acquires ownership of the 
British-owned Ferrocarril Mexicano 
which operates between the capital and 
the port of Veracruz. Negotiations were 
reported in July to be in an advanced 
stage. 


Soaps 


CUBA ORDERS ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL 
Soap FORMULA 


In an effort to produce the largest 
possible quantity of soap from a limited 
supply of soap fats, the Cuban Offfice 
of Price Regulation and Supply has or- 
dered all manufacturers to increase sub- 
stantially the quantity of water-soluble 
builder in their laundry-soap formula. 

Laundry soap accounts for almost 90 
percent of Cuba’s soap consumption. It 
is estimated that the new regulation will 
increase output from available soap fats 
by 40 percent and it is anticipated that 
this will alleviate the serious shortage 
of soap. According to present controls, 
merchants may sell to each customer 
only four 5-cent cakes or two 10-cent 
ones. 


Special Products 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS OF POTTERY PRODUCTS 


Pottery products imported in Nica- 
ragua during 1944 were valued at $52,702. 
Imports of fire bricks were valued at 
$50,016. 


POTTERY SUPPLIES, TURKEY 


Supplies of pottery of all types in Tur- 
key are very limited, and stocks of indus- 
trial and electrical pottery are completely 
exhausted, according to a June report. 
The heaviest demand is for nondecorated 
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porcelain plates for hotels and restaur- 
ants. 

Domestic production of pottery is con- 
fined to a few simple items of tableware, 
tiles, and ornamental pottery, and even 
this will probably cease as soon as goods 
are again available from abroad. Pro- 
duction of tableware during 1944 was 
estimated at around 600,000 pieces, 
valued at about £T500,000. Ornamental 
pottery is hand decorated and output 
amounted to about 15,000 pieces, valued 
at £T60,000 during 1944. There is scat- 
tered but substantial production of con- 
struction tile and brick, the former 
amounting to 1,185,000 pieces and the lat- 
ter to 814,000 pieces in 1944. 

Although there is at present an inter- 
est in United States pottery products, 
this may conftict with the Turkish 
scheme of controlling importations. 
Germany and the central European 
countries continued to supply some pot- 
tery during the war years, chiefly on a 
barter basis. Retail prices have in- 
creased at least tenfold since 1939. 


BICYCLE MARKET IN VENEZUELA 


Normal importation of bicycles into 
Venezuela is estimated at 10,000 annually. 
It is believed that about 8,000 of the pas- 
senger and delivery type combined will 
be required in 1946. The lighter and less 
expensive English make is reported to be 
preferred, but it is probable that United 
States participation in the market might 
amount to approximately 500 bicycles if 
a lightweight model with hand brakes 
and free wheeling could be furnished. 
Prewar prices for English bicycles were 
£3 and £4 for children’s models, £4 and £5 
for adults’, and £6 and £7 for the delivery 
type. Postwar prices are estimated at 
about 20 percent higher. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF “UTILITY 
CLOTH”? ORDERED IN INDIA 


Textile manufacturers in India, as of 
June 1, 1945, were to take measures to 
increase their output of “utility cloth,” 
mainly for civilian and military clothing, 
in accordance with a Government order. 
Manufacturers were ordered to utilize 
not less than 90 percent of their capacity 
on utility cloth. 


Swiss IMPORTS 


In June Swiss manufacturers of rayon- 
cotton textiles reported improved pros- 
pects of trade with France, since France 
was willing to exchange pyrite for tex- 
tiles and was delivering the pyrite 
promptly. 

Raw-cotton imports into Switzerland 
fell from 600 metric tons in April to 390 
tons in May; these figures compare with 
a monthly average of 2,370 tons in 1938. 
Imports of raw wool rose from 66 metric 
tons in April to 460 in May. 

In April Switzerland received 114 me- 
tric tons of washed and dyed wool. Av- 
erage monthly imports of raw and 
washed wool together in 1938 totaled 582 
metric tons. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Raw-silk imports doubled in May, 20 
metric tons being received, compared 
with 10 in April and the 1938 monthly 
average of 40 metric tons. Schappe-silk 
imports began to rise in May, standing 
at 130 metric tons, compared with only 
10 in April, although they still lagged 
considerably behind the 1944 monthly 
average of 250 metric tons. 


Swiss EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY 


During the first half of 1944 the Swiss 
embroidery industry appeared some- 
what more prosperous than during the 
first half of 1943. In the latter half of 
the year, however, the average of its 
exports declined. 

Factories operated at about 50 per- 
cent of capacity last year. Despite un- 
certainty about deliveries, owners ac- 
cepted oversea orders in order to pro- 
vide work for their employees 

Exports fell in value from 27,000,000 
francs (1 Swiss franc=approximately 
$0.2332 in U. S. currency) in 1943 to 
23,600,000 francs in 1944. Principal des- 
tination was the United States, which 
bought embroideries to the value of 
6,600,000 francs; other customers were 
Slovakia, Canada, Latin America, 
Sweden, and, to a limited extent, Ger- 
many and France. Restrictions on im- 
ports of luxury items into some coun- 
tries and lower price ceilings prevailing 
on similar articles of domestic manufac- 
ture put Swiss embroideries at a disad- 
vantage in the foreign market. The in- 
dustry now is greatly interested in re- 
introducing its products into Paris. 

Raw-material scarcity is the fndustry’s 
greatest problem, with stocks of cotton 
textiles and yarns practically exhausted. 
The use of staple fiber and rayon is re- 
stricted by limited supplies and by the 
prohibitive duties in some customer 
countries. Since fashion continues to 
favor embroideries and the demand is 
satisfactory, reestablishment of trans- 
portation facilities to import raw ma- 
terials and export finished products ap- 
pears to be the Swiss industry’s chief 
need. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S WARTIME 
TEXTILE PRODUCTION 


The Director-General of Supplies of 
the Union of South Africa recently an- 
nounced the Union’s textile contribution 
to the war effort. More than 300 articles 
of war equipment were made by local 
textile industries, which had used nearly 
100,000,000 yards of cloth. The heaviest 
article was a large marquee tent, of 
which more than 5,000 had been sup- 
plied, and the lightest was the shoulder 
patch which identifies Union of South 
Africa forces, of which more than l,- 
000,000 had been delivered. Other items 
included army clothing, dietitians’ 
aprons, tents, kitbags, bedding, mosquito 
nets, parachutes for dropping supplies, 
waterproof covers, flags, life-saving 
jackets, oxygen masks, operating gowns, 
rope, tank signaling flags, and cordite 
bags for artillery ammunition. 

More than 5,000,000 blankets were 
produced at the rate of approximately 
100,000 a month, and by the early part 
of this year about 3,000,000 had been ex- 
ported for the use of Allied fighting 
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forces. These blankets are made from 
South African merino and karakul wool, 
with the exception of the cotton warp, 
and weigh 44% pounds. More than 40,- 
000,000 pounds of grease wool were con- 
sumed in military blanket production 
since the outbreak of the war. 

About 100 factories have been engaged 
in the production of military clothing 
to meet the needs of the Union’s armed 
forces and to fill large orders for other 
Allied forces. Production of some of the 
principal items, from the beginning of 
the war through the early months of 
this year, is indicated in the following 
approximate figures: 5,750,000 shirts; 
3,400,000 pairs of shorts; 3,000,000 pairs 
of trousers; 2,000,000 pieces of headwear, 
including caps, hats, and berets; 1,250,- 
000 sets of underwear; and 1,000,000 
pairs of military overalls. 

The textile industry has been weaving 
all web equipment required by the Union 
Defence Force, and the interlock indus- 
try is supplying its total underwear re- 
quirements. These two branches of the 
industry were unimportant in the Union 
before the war. 


PRODUCTION OF “NARROW Fasrics,” U. K. 


The British textile industry has pro- 
duced enough “narrow fabrics” (mate- 
rials not more than 18 inches wide and 
having 2 selvages) to encompass the 
globe 51 times, according to a British 
trade journal. Among other output fig- 
ures are 235,000,000 linear yards of 
heavy webbing, 100,000,000 yards of me- 
dium webbing, 48,000,000 yards for ma- 
chine-gun belts, 35,000,000 yards for 
parachute harness, and 11,000,000 yards 
of materials for chevrons. In addition, 
millions of yards of white tape for 
marking clear areas in minefields, as 
well as other types of narrow fabrics, 
were produced. 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Argentina in 
the first 5 months of 1945 totaled 2,508 
metric tons, as compared with 3,227 
metric tons in the corresponding period 
of 1944, according to the Argentine Gen- 
eral Bureau of Statistics and Census. 
More than 50 percent of this total was 
taken by Chile, and most of the re- 
mainder by Uruguay, Bolivia, and Cuba, 
who, with Chile, continue to be Argen- 
tina’s principal cotton customers. 


Bo.LiviIAn CoTtron Stocks 


Approximately 168 acres of land near 
the town of Paurita, Santa Cruz, Bolivia, 
are reported to have been devoted to the 
cultivation of cotton in the 1944-45 sea- 
son. By the middle of this year prac- 
tically all of Bolivia’s cotton imports 
were coming from Peru because of trans- 
portation difficulties encountered in 
getting cotton from Brazil and Argen- 
tina. Stocks on hand as of June 30, 1945, 
were approximately 1,000,000 pounds. 


Raw Cotton Exports From Brazin. 


Brazil’s principal foreign customers 
for raw cotton for 1944 are listed in a 
foreign publication in the order of their 
importance ‘as follows, with comparable 
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figures for 1943 in parentheses: Great 
Britain, 48,314 metric tons (35,551), 
valued at 281,000,000 cruzeiros (179,000,- 
000) ; Sweden, 33,887 tons (12,456) , value 
219,000,000 cruzeiros (66,000,000) ; Spain, 
12,111 tons (19,063), value 88,000,000 
cruzeiros (112,000,000); Colombia, 9,099 
tons (8,373), value 58,000,000 cruzeiros 
(41,000,000); Switzerland, 2,613 tons, 
value 12,000,000 cruzeiros. 

The average value per ton exported 
increased to 6,205 cruzeiros for 1944, as 
compared with 5,307 cruzeiros for 1943 
and 4,186 cruzeiros for 1942. 

Total exports aggregated 107,640 tons 
(77,962), valued at 668,000,000 cruzerios 
(414,000,000) . 


BRAZILIAN COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
PLANS EXPANSION 


The Brazilian cotton-textile industry 
is thinking in terms of 6,000,000 new cot- 
ton spindles to replace the approximately 
3,000,000 now existing, most of which are 
old and obsolete. It has been proposed 
that new machinery be licensed propor- 
tionately among existing plants and that 
no expansion be permitted until this re- 
equipment is completed. The industry 
plans to urge that obsolete machinery 
not be made available for further use 
within the country and to oppose impor- 
tation of used equipment, with the ex- 
ception of some auxiliary machinery 
which will not influence production or 
quality. Brazil’s textile industry wants 
to maintain and expand its export trade 
which was begun because of war condi- 
tions. Domestic consumption is also ex- 
pected to increase with industrialization 
of the country. 


COTTON-TEXTILE PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


The cotton-textile industry of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, maintained a steady rate 
of production during 1944 and in the first 
2 months of 1945. Internal consumption 
and exports of cotton piece goods and 
manufactured items likewise remained 
fairly steady. 

Total production of cotton piece goods 
for 1944 was 357,249,000 linear meters, 
and for the first 2 months of 1945, 57,- 
463,000 meters. Federal law requires all 
weavers of cotton goods for personal use 
to manufacture a given quota of low- 
quality goods for sale to low-income 
groups at fixed prices; their export is 
prohibited. In the above production fig- 
ures, these so-called popular fabrics 
amounted roughly to 8 percent of the 
total in 1944 and somewhat less during 
January and February 1945. 

In 1944 production in Sao Paulo 
(with figures in parenthesis for the first 
2 months of 1945) included the follow- 
ing: Cotton bedspreads, 1,415,128 units 
(280,451); cotton blankets 4,701,251 
(721,513); and cotton towels, 3,064,702 
(554,474). 

The long-range future of the Sao 
Paulo textile industry depends to some 
extent on ability to obtain replacements 
for existing machinery, more than 175 
percent of which is old. High unit labor 
cost is attributed mainly to inefficient 
machinery. In Sao Paulo, as in Brazil 
generally, the textile industry has am- 
bitious plans for modernization. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


COTTON ACREAGE, BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Acreage planted in Sea Island cotton in 
the British West Indies in the 1943-44 
season.was less by 20 percent than that 
of the 1942-43 season and was only half 
of the 1941-42 acreage, according to a 
British publication. Production in the 
1943-44 season, which totaled 3,703 bales 
(400 pounds each), was less by 257 bales 
than that of the preceding season, al- 
though the average yield per acre in- 
creased 20 pounds. 

About 396 bales of Marie Galante cot- 
ton were produced in this region in the 
1943-44 season. 


ECUADORAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Ecuador’s 1944-45 cotton crop in June 
was estimated at approximately 5,000 
bales (of 500 pounds each); compared 
with about 7,350 bales in 1943-44 and 
8,260 bales in 1942-43. Lack of rainfall 
makes it unlikely that an earlier estimate 
of 8,400 bales will be released. 

Ecuador’s textile mills, mainly located 
in the highlands, consume all of the do- 
mestic crop and have to import addi- 
tional amounts to satisfy their require- 
ments. The mills estimate their 1945 
consumption at 14,580 bales. If stocks 
on hand are not to be dangerously de- 
pleted, 6,000 or 7,000 bales will probably 
have to be imported this year; in 1944 
total imports amounted to about 9,277 
bales. Although in 1944 the largest part 
of Ecuador’s cotton imports came from 
Paraguay, importers generally prefer 
Peruvian cotton, which constituted all 
of this year’s imports through April, 
amounting to about 590 bales. 

Cotton mills estimate stocks on hand 
as of June 15, 1945, at 5,840 bales. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the stocks 
were being held by two firms, and the 
remainder divided among seven other 
companies. 

Ecuador’s textile production is near its 
high point, the industry having benefitted 
from wartime reduction of cotton-textile 
imports. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON OUTPUT 


The cotton-ginning season in Egypt 
ended with an output of 4,638,778 cantars 
(1 cantar=about 99.05 pounds) ginned, 
compared with the official estimate of 
4,500,000 cantars, according to a foreign 
publication. 


CHINESE MISSION NEGOTIATING FOR 
MEXICAN COTTON TEXTILES 


A Chinese Commercial Mission has 
been negotiating in Mexico recently for 
cotton textiles. It is said as much as 
40,000,000 meters may be purchased for 
export to China. 


INDIAN COTTON-MILL OPERATIONS 


The annual statement of the Millown- 
ers’ Association, Bombay, as released 
through a British publication, gives the 
following particulars relating to the cot- 
ton industry in India for the year ended 
August 31, 1944, with figures for the com- 
parable period in 1943 in parentheses: 
Number of mills, 407 (401); paid-up cap- 
ital, 527,163,411 rupees (485,420,089) ; 
spindles installed, 10,222,107 (10,130,- 
568) ; spindles working, 9,493,784 (9,402,- 
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397) ; looms installed, 201,761 (200,890) ; 
looms working, 189,241 (186,992); ap- 
proximate cotton consumption in bales 
of 392 pounds, 4,845,644 (4,890,218); and 
hands employed (day shift), 505,562 
(502,650). 


COTTON AND COTTON-TEXTILE PRODUCTION 
IN VENEZUELA 


Heavy rains in June were largely nulli- 
fying the dusting measures taken against 
the worms affecting Venezuela’s cotton 
crop. In addition, the comparatively 
slight amount of preventive activity this 
year is cause for concern about the qual- 
ity of the crop. 

Fumigated seed distributed by the 
Government in 1944 amounted to 218,354 
kilograms, according to unofficial esti- 
mates (about enough to plant 7,750 hec- 
tares). During the same period 148,743 
kilograms of calcium arsenate were sold 
for dusting, in accordance with the Gov- 
ernment policy of supplying seed, insecti- 
cides, and use of equipment to growers 
at cost or less. About 3,000 hectares 
were estimated to be dusted, or 13 per- 
cent of the total area cultivated. 

Venezuela’s production of cotton tex- 
tiles has been stimulated by wartime 
scarcity of textiles on the world market. 
Production of cotton and cotton-mixed 
textiles steadily increased from about 
1,379 metric tons in 1939 to 2,578 metric 
tons in 1943, according to a study made 
by a Venezuelan trade organization. 
During this period, according to the same 
sources, imports of cotton and cotton- 
mixed textiles fell, with slight recoveries 
in 1940 and 1943, from 4,160 metric tons 
in 1939 to 2,904 in 1943. While Vene- 
zuelan production figures for 1944 are 
not available, the further decrease in im- 
ports to 2,790 metric tons suggests a 
slight increase in the capacity of local 
mills to satisfy domestic demand. Do- 
mestic cotton comprised about 60 per- 
cent of the total consumption of Vene- 
zuelan mills in 1944. 


Wool and Products 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA, PLANS TO IN- 
CREASE WOOL OUTPUT 


Queensland, one of Australia’s prin- 
cipal wool-growing districts, intends to 
develop conservation and irrigation to 
offset drought dangers, with a view to 
improving and increasing wool produc- 
tion, according to a statement by the 
Premier of the State reported by a British 
trade journal. Queensland’s sheep popu- 
lation is 23,000,000 at present, and there 
is prospect of an appreciable increase. 
Some expansion of secondary industries 
is being considered, it is said, because 
of expected demand for manufactured 
goods from customers in the Pacific area 
formerly supplied by Japan. 


Swiss Woo. INDUSTRY 


Since no raw wool was imported into 
Switzerland in 1944, stocks were prac- 
tically exhausted by the middle of this 
year. Despite the use of waste wool and 
synthetic substitutes, mills had to re- 
duce working hours and some closed 
down temporarily. Worsted-yarn and 
cloth production fell below 50 percent of 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Additional information concerning each 
export or import opportunity, including 
a World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, 
and may be obtained upon inquiry from 
the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
Department of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors 


Simon Borten, representing Lawrence Fur 
Dressing & Dyeing Co. Pty., Ltd., 1 Duke 
Street, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, is interested in processing furred 
skins. His arrival was expected ‘early in 
August 1945, via Pacific Coast, for a visit of 
2 months. His mailing address while here: 
% Isaac A. Schoen & Sons Inc., 249 W. 29th 
Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include: San Francicso, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York City, Newark, and Washington, 
D. C. 

Francis Massy Burnside, 83 William Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, representing 
Horrocks Roxburgh Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in heavy earth-moving 
equipment, trench excavators, material- 
handling equipment and plant used with 
housing schemes. His arrival is expected in 
late October 1945, via Atlantic Coast, for a 
visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: *% Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 
59 Wall St., New York, N. Y. His itinerary 
will include: New York City, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Wichita, and Washington, 
D. C. 

Balantine Alexander Corstorphan, repre- 
senting Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia 
Ltd., 360 Collins Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia, is interested in acid manu- 
facture and superphosphate (triple). His 
arrival is expected the end of September 
1945, via Pacific Coast, for a visit of 4 to 6 
months. His mailing address while here: 
% C. Tennant & Sons, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Corpus Christi, 
New York City, and Washington, D. C. 

Oscar Bandler, Rua Barao de Itapetininoa, 
273, Sao Paulo, Brazil, is interested in cotton 
and wool weaving and spinning machinery. 
He is presently in the United States and ex- 
pects to remain until November 1945. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Plaza Hotel, 
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59th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y 


Victor Manuel Bonell, “Almacen Medellin”, 
Carrera 41, no, 34-18, Barranquilla, Colombia, 
is interested in men’s furnishings. His arrival 
was expected August 25, 1945, via Miami, for 
a visit of 2months. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Cluett, Peabody Co., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Washington. 

Jorge E. Mondragon, Calle 17A Norte No. 
6-38, Cali, Colombia, is interested in china- 
ware, kitchen utensils, construction mate- 
rials, electric appliances, and automobile 
parts and accessories. He is presently in the 
United States and expects to remain until 
September 30. His mailing address while 
here: c/o The McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary 
will include: St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cincinnati. 

Blas Jose Movilla M., Manager of Blas Mo- 
villa & Cia., Progreso, Comercio y San Roque, 
Apartado Aereo 312 Barranquilla, Colombia, 
is interested in purchasing printing presses 
and obtaining new agencies. His arrival was 
expected August 29, 1945, via Miami, for a 
visit of 2 months. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Hotel McAlpin, 34th St. & 7th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Rochester, N. Y. 

Louis Feigenblatt, Gran Sastreria Inglesa, 
Apartado 1487, San Jose, Costa Rica, is inter- 
ested in men’s suitings and linings for same. 
His arrival is expected October 15, 1945, via 
New York, for a visit of several weeks. His 
mailing address while here: New York Re- 
gional Office, Department of Commerce, 130 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include New York. 

Jorge Yankelewitz, representing Enrique 
Yankelewitz, ‘Tienda Mil Colores,” Apartado 
1243, San Jose, Costa Rica, is interested in 
cotton and rayon dry goods. His arrival was 
expected August 22, 1945, via New Orleans, 
for a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Turner Halsey, 40 Worth 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include: New Orleans, New York City, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

Albert Mangin, representing Societe Man- 
gin, 132 Faubourg St. Denis, Paris, France, is 
interested in supplies for coal mining, chem- 
ical products, and steel mills; also interested 
in manufacture, under license, of chemicals 
used in these industries. He is presently in 
the United States and expects to remain 
here until about September 20. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Eleanor Sontheimer, 
27 W. 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gabriel Camarena, representing Refrac- 
tarios Universales, S. de R. L., 347 Calzada 
del Campesino, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico, 
is interested in purchasing brick-making ma- 
chinery, particularly for refractory brick. His 
arrival was expected August 15, 1945, via San 
Antonio, for a visit of 29 days. His mailing 
address while here: 1737 Rasher Ave., Chicago 
40, Ill. His itinerary will include: St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York City, and Dayton, Ohio. 

Jose Roberto Fernandez, 803 Juan Manuel, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico, is interested in 
textile machinery. His arrival was expected 
August 15, 1945, via San Antonio, for a visit 
of 2 months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Mexican Consulate, Chicago, Ill. His 
itinerary will include: San Antonio, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and New York City. 

Laureano Rodrigo Mazure, Filipinas 569, 
Lima, Peru, representing Cia, Agricola y Co- 
mercial “El Milagro” S. A., Lima, is interested 
in city-planning and housing projects. His 
arrival was expected August 25, 1945, via 
Miami, for an indefinite stay. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Peruvian Consulate 
General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N, Y. 





His itinerary will include: Princeton, New 
York City, and Washington, D. C. 

Richard R. Priebatsch, Director of African 
Sales Co. (Pty.) Ltd., and African Supplies 
Co., Quebec House, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, is interested in cosmetics, toilet prep- 
arations, haberdashery, basic materials for 
millinery, leather goods, textile and piece 
goods, novelties and fashion accessories. He is 
presently in this country and expects to stay 
from 4 to 6 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 130 West 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Mr. Priebatsch was previously announced May 
18, 1945. 


Export Opportunities 


Berquin, 72-74 rue de la Station, Braine- 
le-Comte, Belgium, is interested in purchas- 
ing optical lenses, eyeglass frames, optical 
tools and instruments. 

Compagnie Comerciale Van Luchene, S. A., 
50 Square Ambiorix, Brussels, Belgium, de- 
sires purchase quotations on agricultural 
implements and farm tractors, vermin killers, 
insecticides, cattle and poultry foods, pulver- 
ized nitrogen manures. 

Etablissements J. Schuybroek, 356, Lage, 
Weg, Hoboken, Antwerp, Belgium, desires 
purchase quotations on one rotary printing- 
machine for printing on tin plate, size 
“double Demy,” semiautomatic marger, with 
complete accessories, namely carriage, set of 
inking rollers; in addition, an automatic ma- 
chine for cleaning the inking rollers. 

S. A. Fabrique de Meubles A. P. E., 169, 
Hollebeekstraat, Hoboken, Antwerp, desires 
purchase quotations on all modern machinery 
for the manufacture of furniture, equipment 
for the painting thereof, spray guns, drying 
booths. 

Societe Anonyme J. P. Demaret, 27-33 rue 
Osseghem, Brussels, Belgium, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for chew- 
ing gum, biscuits, chocolate. 

Travail Mecanique de la Tole S. A., 100 
Avenue des Anciens Etangs, Forest, Brussels, 
Belgium, desires purchase quotations on 
sheet-metal-working machinery—filtering 
apparatus, drying apparatus for past prod- 
ucts, rotating ovens working at temperatures 
from 200° to 800° C., with automatic con- 
trol. 

Usines Henry & John Peeters, Diest, Bel- 
gium, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for complete machinery for 
the manufacturing of cattle food, including 
machines to prepare such food for consump- 
tion. 

Usines Rypens S. A., 84 rue du Port, Vil- 
vorde, Belgium, desires purchase quotations 
on machinery for corn-products refinery. 

Etablissements Aluminium Selecta, Loth- 
lez-Bruxelles, Belgium, wishes to purchase 
aluminium household goods. 

Gregorio Araneta, Inc., Insular Life Bldg., 
Manila, Philippines, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for hardware. 

AB. Ivan Sjoberg & Co., 18 Skolgatan, Norr- 
koping, Sweden, desires to purchase calci- 
nated soda—100,000 metric tons, standard 
quality, for textile industrial use; offers by 
cable desired—urgently needed. 

Jul Oglu Marsel Blumental ve Seriki, 47 
Hamidiye Caddesi, Istanbul, Turkey, desires 
purchase quotations on fountain pens (lat- 
est style for men)—1,000 gold pens modern 
shape; 25 percent sharp-edged, 50 percent me- 
dium-edged, 25 percent broad-edged—bodies 
accordingly; 1,000 gold-plated or chrome 
pens, medium-edged; also desires purchase of 
and representation for electric-light bulbs 
with screwed head A. C. 60 P.—100,000 bulbs 
(40 percent for 110 volt AC and 60 percent for 
220 volt AC)—10,000-10 w.; 10,000-15 w.; 
20,000-25 w.; 30,000-40 w.; 10,000-60 w.; 
10,000—75 w.; 10,000-100 w. 
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Activities of the Army-Navy Liquida- 
tion Commissioner now are on a global 
basis, with extension of oversea war- 
surplus disposal programs to the Pacific 
and Latin-American areas, Rear Ad- 
miral William B. Young U. S. N., Assist- 
ant Commissioner, told the National 
Foreign Trade Council in New York 
several days ago. 

Admiral Young said that a survey of 
potential surplus and residue had been 
under way in the Pacific for more than 
a month, and “two of our keymen are 
taking a staff to the Pacific in about 2 
weeks to set up disposal offices and get 
things moving until permanent staffs 
can be established.” 

Two men have just left to appraise 
the situation in Latin America and as- 
sist the Army and Navy in some pre- 
liminary disposal work, Admiral Young 
said, adding that plans for establishment 
of a permanent staff in that region will 
be effected shortly. 

The staff for the India-Burma-China 
region, headed by Walter B. Schleiter, 
of New York, Field Commissioner for 
that area, left at the end of the week 
for New Delhi, India, where they will 
establish headquarters and start the war- 
surplus disposal program in that theater. 

Stressing the fact that ANLC now is 
well prepared to handle its work of dis- 
posing of war left-overs on a global 
basis, Admiral Young pointed out at a 
luncheon meeting of the Trade Council 
that the organization already is in op- 
eration in the European and Mediter- 
ranean theaters, the Africa-Middle East 
area, and the Persian Gulf Command. 

Addition of activities in the India- 
Burma-China area, the Pacific and Aus- 
tralia, and Latin America will complete 
the world-wide scope of ANLC activities, 
the Admiral said. 

Heading the Pacific vanguard will be 
H. Wendell Endicott, on leave as a Di- 
rector of Sears Roebuck, and Col. Edward 
Starr, jr., U. S. A., both Senior Con- 
sultants to the Commissioner, Admiral 
Young said. 

Oversea war surpluses bought by 
American manufacturers under their 
priority can be regarded as “advance ex- 
ports,” the Assistant Commissioner 
stated. 

“They will represent goods available 
for sale to foreign countries while our 
own, industrial plant is still in the proc- 
ess of reconversion,” he explained. “The 
purpose of this priority is to allow a 
manufacturer to protect his foreign mar- 
ket and his trade name, or to service or 
recondition the goods for sale through 
established outlets.” 

Under a recent Surplus Property 
Board Regulation, United States manu- 
facturers received a priority on purchase 
of oversea surplus bearing their name or 
trade-mark, their priority being next in 
line after that given United States Gov- 
ernment agencies operating abroad and 
United States nonprofit institutions 
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functioning overseas, such as religious 
or charitable organizations. 

The American manufacturers’ use or 
resale of surplus in the country where 
it is located is subject to the regulations 
of that country, Admiral Young added. 

Admiral Young also stated that “we 
want our selling program to be con- 
sistent with the general aim of expand- 
ing domestic and world trade in an at- 
mosphere of friendly competition and 
sound business.” 

“We want to get the most advanta- 
geous return for the American taxpayer 
out of the goods left over from the war, 
and we want to get this return and finish 
up the job quickly so our men can come 
home and we won’t miss the market,” 
he said. 

Speaking of the amount of oversea 
surplus which will ultimately become 
surplus or residual items, Admiral Young 
asserted that “nobody can yet make an 
intelligent estimate as to its value. Many 
of the tremendous figures that have been 
tossed around loosely are greatly ex- 
aggerated.” 

“More accurate figures will be avail- 
able only as military occupational plans 
become fixed and large volumes of sur- 
plus are actually declared,” he added. 

Admiral Young stressed that “the vol- 
umes of actual declarations has been 
small” because the whole surplus-prop- 
erty program abroad has only recently 
got under way. 

“Much time and effort has been spent 
so far, both in this country and abroad, 
in laying the groundwork and establish- 
ing necessary arrangements and agree- 
ments with agencies of this Government 
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and of other governments,” the Assistant 
Commissioner stated. 

“We have been told that we may have 
to deal with some 4,000,000 different 
items—all of which would have to be in- 
ventoried, appraised, priced, and sold, 
but it has been impossible to tell just 
how much may be turned over to us.” 

“A great deal was done to arrange 
maximum redeployment of matériel and 
to estimate the Army and Navy require- 
ments in this country and in-soccupied 
territories, but such requirements are far 
from finally determined.” 

“Estimates as to the value of surplus 
and residual property in the European 
Theater of @perations have ranged from 
about $1,000,000,000 if matériel were fully 
redeployed to the Pacific to somewhere 
around $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000.” 

“This we know: we will have surplus 
declared to us by the Army and the Navy, 
by other Government agencies that have 
used goods in the war or that have en- 
gaged in preclusive buying to keep our 
enemies out of neutral markets, by agen- 
cies responsible for lend-lease and recip- 
rocal-aid goods, and by those in charge of 
captured enemy property.” 

After stating that the surplus disposal 
has been decentralized under Field Com- 
missioners in the areas corresponding 
roughly to Army theaters of operations, 
Admiral Young pointed out that “in es- 
tablishing this type of work where the 
man in the field will carry the ball, our 
principal aim has been to get the right 
kind of men—men with experience and 
intelligence and initiative who can tackle 
a big job and show results.” 

“We think we have been very for- 
tunate in that respect,” he said, “and it 
gives us confidence that the job will be 
done right.” 

Admiral Young then listed some of the 
top officials of the ANLC: Thomas B. 
McCabe, the Commissioner, who just re- 
turned from an inspection tour in Eu- 
rope, who is on leave as president of the 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., and as 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia; Maj. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, Deputy Commissioner and 
former Commanding General of the 
Persian Gulf Command; Neville Miller, 
Senior Consultant, former Law School 
Dean at the University of Louisville and 
assistant to the president of Princeton 
University; Augustus 8S. Cobb, senior 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, and “many other outstanding 
civilians and many Army and Navy offi- 
cers with outstanding records.” 





Argentine maritime imports of cork 
and manufactures declined substantially 


in 1944 from those of the preceeding year. 


Totals shown in preliminary compila- 
tions are 3.904 and 7,132 metric tons, re- 
spectively. Portugal was the principal 
supplier. 
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U.S. Trade in 1944 
With Other Ameri- 


can Republics 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Some commodities that before the 
outbreak of war were imported in only 
negligible quantities from the other 
American republics increased substan- 
tially during the war and in 1944 ranked 
among leading imports. Leather and 
manufactures, diamonds, alcoholic spir- 
its, and other commodities shown in the 
following table are among the most 
noteworthy. 

Value in millions of dollars 


Commodity 1938 1943 1944 
I icine nas snipe ners ewe (*) 6.0 5.1 
I gs bitin nib ethan Ses coon Oa (*) 1.5 3.5 
Seen |e | 1.9 6.4 
Cotton manufactures *___ (') 2.3 3.7 
Binding twine ?_......--- 1.1 3.2 3.5 
OS wer. UPD 2.1 4.4 
Wool manufactures*__... (') 1.8 2.3 
Animal hair, unmanufac- 

sured *...... .3 5.8 Fi 
Hats of straw, grass, palm 

leaf, toquilla fiber, etc.” .5 2.8 5.3 
Lead *... : 13 22.2 2.3 
> Hadadgela se 20.4 23.9 
EE 62s oath apcicnie miigerabiaiacihin, ve 14.1 13.7 
Tungsten *__- weet. a0e 12.4 19.1 
Menthol, natural _. Thre ee mh 72 
Ethyl alcohol_-_..--_---- olin ‘O° Sam 


‘Less than $500,000. 
2Included in individual commodity groups 
shown in table 6. 


Nearly all principal imports from the 
American republics formed an increased 
proportion of United States imports as 
compared with 1938 (table 6). Petro- 
leum and petroleum products and cocoa, 
or cacao beans, proved exceptions, the 
former constituting the same proportion 
of total imports as in 1938, and the latter 
52 percent as compared with 60 percent 
in the prewar year. Even before the out- 
break of war practically all the imports 
of coffee, bananas, and sodium nitrate 
came from the American republics. In 
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TABLE 5.—Balance of Trade With the American Republics 
[In millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Excess of exports (+) or imports (—)] 
: 
Merchandise Gold Silver 
Country 

1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 
Total, 20 Republies_-__- --| 900. 6 |—505.2 |—538.4 | —79.7 | —10.2 |4+218.3 | —33.2 | —20.7 —13.6 
Meniee. 2..<4...- ipiesh : +23. 7 —5.9 | +59.9 | —40.0 +3.3 |+109.7 | —26.6 | —10.5 —6.8 
Cuba- ade ll —27.8 |—157.9 |—218.8 +(x) +(x) +.1 — (x) +.1 +3.4 
Central America, t total. eit he ten +14.5 | +25.1 | +13.6 | —11.3 | -9.3) -9.4| -—1.9 —.4 —.3 
Costa Rica_. +1.2| +1.8) +5.0 —.5 —.2 —.1}| —(x) — (x) — (x) 
Guatemala. Po Ber ‘ —6.2 —6.0 —7.5 — (x) — (x) iG 255 +.1 —.1 
(Oe CSREES SES + +.7| 41.2} 41.8] -10] —7] —8] —1.4 —.3 +.2 
PUEDE ob cc. Cee ee ae —.1 +1.9 +1.1 —8.7 —7.5 —7.7 —1 —.1 —.1 
name, Republic SSE AAC | 25.3 | +33.6 | +21.2 —(x)} +(x) a. ees ttat Bint —(x) 
El Salvador-....-....- —6.5 —7.5 —7.9 —L.1 —.9 —.8 | —.4 —.1 —.1 
Dominican Republi. +.9 +.7| —2.7 —.2 — (x) —(x)} +.1 Sy pee en 
Haiti- | —.9 —.6 —3.2 — (x) phat Sireadee Pao ae Bo A 
South America, ‘total_- | —269.9 | —366.7 |—387.2 | —28.2 —4.0 |+117.9 —4.8 —9.9 —9.8 
Argentina - | —78.0 |—113.0 |—147.9 —.1 | +10.8 | +50.3 —.1 — (x) -.1 
Bolivia-. - —15.0 | —18.5 | —25.9 — (x) -. — (x) —.1 —2.6 —.9 
Brazil. | —60.2 | —72.2 | —74.5 Ca Ce ee +1.1 “-(5)1. 0252 (x) 
et on ot nk wee aie eanee | —98.7 | —98.5 |—101.8 —1.9 —3.3 —.3 —.8 —1.8 —3.7 
RN oink, ais os Cao diag il mee | —47.4 | —52.1 | —44.3 | —10.6 |_______- +(x) me CEE 3 
Ecuador... -- | +3 —2.7 —.8 —2.5 —3.6 —3.2 —.1 —.2 —.2 
Paraguay | wht =-264 —864..... Ee Bae. | | Seesaw, Pymeamie wee . 
Peru._. .---| +7.0 +8.1) +61) —9.0 —5.8| —4.8 —3.8 —5.4 —4.9 

Uruguay... | 3.4 | —34.9 —29.0 | —(x)| +(x)} +19.7 +(x)|_..-- ; 
Venezuela. | +26.9 | +18.9) +328) —4.0 | —2.2 | +55.3 | +(x)|-- | +(x) 

| | | | | 








x=less than $50,000. 


1944 cane sugar as well as molasses not 
fit for human consumption were also ob- 
tained almost exclusively from these 
countries. 

As in 1938 and 1943, coffee topped the 
list of United States imports from the 
American republics. Imports of coffee 
showed an increase in each succeeding 
year after 1941, and in 1944 amounted to 
2.5 times the value of 1938. Coffee, 
nevertheless, comprised a smaller part of 
total imports from the Americap repub- 
lics in 1944, dropping to only 21 percent 
as compared with 30 percent in 1938. 
Metals and manufactures fell to second 
place in 1943 and 1944, whereas they oc- 
cupied first place in 1941 and 1942. 

Imports of cane sugar increased 163 
percent in value as compared with 1938. 
Nearly all the cane sugar imported into 
the United States in 1944 came from the 
American republics as compared with 
three-fifths in the prewar year. 


TABLE 4.—T otal Value of United States Merchandise Trade With Latin America, 1901-44 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 





Latin America, including European colonies 


and Canal Zone 


Yearly average or 


Percent 
year 


Exports, of total "Pree 

including United ree 

reexports States : 

exports 

1901-05 152, 486 10.3 262, 246 
1906-10 244, 241 13.5 | 344,871 
1911-15 316, 027 | 12.5 | 495,400 
1916-20 909, 899 13.4 | 1,235, 926 
1921-25 741, 693 16.9 935, 569 
1926-30 851, 035 | 17.8 | 1,006, 245 
1931-35 303, 509 15.0 | 421,418 
1936-38 544, 380 18.4 | 573,043 
1929 972, 900 18.6 | 1, 106,917 
1930. . 686, O83 17.9 | 780,874 
1931. 345, 785 14.3 | 547,120 
1932 215, 805 | 13. 4 358, O11 
1933 240, 074 | 14.3 | 329, 396 
1934 339, 750 | 15.9 | 389, 682 
1935 376, 130 | 16. 5 482, 881 
1936 429, 582 | 17.5 | 528,722 
1937... 639, 422 19.1 | 705,071 
1938 564, 136 18. 2 485, 335 
1939 633, 153 | 19.9 | 548, 641 
1940 776, 824 | 19.3| 651,472 
1941 1, 035, 055 20.1 | 1,085, 575 
1942 |" 848, 868 | 10.5 | 1,019, 624 
1943 960, 196 7.4 | 1, 418, 108 
1944_ 2 | 1, 680, 434 


1, 166, 960 | 8. 





Twenty American Republics 


Percent | pig nem Percent 
of total Exports, of tota of total 
United | including | United | fieneral | United 
States | reexports | States | ports States 
imports exports | imports 
25.9 134, 506 9.1 245, 450 24.3 
25.0 224, 835 | 12.4 | 329,795 23.9 
28.4 | 203, 338 | 11.6 | 477,699 7.4 
35.2 | 858, 629 | 12.6 | 1,209, 114 34.4 
27.1 | 704, 234 16.0 | | 922, 199 26.7 
24.9 801, 949 16.8 | 928, 208 23. 0 
24.6 | 274,883 13.6 | 389, 865 22.8 
23.0 | 484, 609 16.3 542, 389 21.8 
25.1 911, 749 17.4 | 1,014, 127 23.1 
25.5 | 628,176 16.3 | 677,720 22. 1 
26, 2 312, 617 12.9 478, 165 22.9 
27.1 194, 486 12.1 323, 190 24.4 
22.8 215, 680 12.9 | 316,039 21.8 
23.5} 307,274 14.4 370, 935 22. 4 
23. 6 344, 360 15.1 460, 997 22.5 
21.8 395, 045 16.1 501, 610 20.7 
22.9 578, 203 17.3 672, 611 21.8 
24.8 480, 580 15.5 452, 947 23.1 
23.7 548, 964 17.3 517, 556 22.3 
24.8 682, 664 17.0 | 619,412 23. 6 
32.5 | 901, 957 17.5 | 1,007, 990 30.1 
37.1 717, 882 8.9 977, 464 35.6 
42.1 813, 263 6.3 | 1,318, 484 39.1 
42.9 | 1,055, 295 7.4 | 1,593, 662 40.6 

















Vegetable oils and oilseeds were im- 
ported into the United States to a value 
of $52,400,000, a slight recession from 
$53,600,000 in 1943. More than one-half 
of the United States’ purchases of oil 
and oilseeds in 1944 came from the Amer- 
ican republics, whereas about one-third 
was furnished by those countries in 1938. 

Imports of cocoa and cacao beans 
showed marked increases after 1938. The 
highest imports during the war years, 
amounting to $26,200,000, arrived in 
1943. The United States, however, im- 
ported only a little more than one-half 
of its cocoa from the American republics 
in 1944, as compared with 83 percent in 
1942 and three-fifths before the war. 

Imports of meat products amounting 
to $22,200,000, although falling below the 
value of $25,800,000 in 1943, exceeded 
those of any other war year. In 1938 im- 
ports amounted to $9,500,000. Seventy 
percent of meat imports in 1944 came 
from the American republics, whereas the 
proportion amounted to only 32 percent 
in 1938. 

As before the war, nearly all the ba- 
nanas imported came from the American 
republics. Although imports in 1944 
amounting to $20,700,000 surpassed those 
of the preceding 2 years, they did not 
equal purchases in 1941 and 1938, with 
values of $27,700,000 and $28,300,000, re- 
spectively. Bananas comprised only 
slightly more than 1 percent of imports 
from the American republics in 1944, as 
compared with about 6 percent in 1938. 

Vegetables and preparations imported 
amounted to $27,500,000 in 1944. . This 
value compares with $29,000,000 for 1943, 
$8,100,000 in both 1941 and 1942, and 
$3,200,000 in 1938. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
rose in value after the beginning: of war 
and in 1944 amounted to $23,000,000, an 
advance of 194 percent compared with 
the import value of $7,800,000 in 1938. 

Particularly did the American repub- 
lics become important sources of stra- 
tegic and critical materials for the United 
States during the war years. Imports of 
some of these items increased by several 
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hundred percent, and a few showed gains 
of more than 1,000 percent in value. 

Imports of metals and manufactures, 
including ores and concentrates received 
for smelting or refining and export, rose 
by nearly 600 percent to a value of $261,- 
400,000 from $37,900,000 in 1938. The 
total in 1944 represented more than one- 
half of United States imports of these 
commodities, as compared with less than 
one-fourth in 1938. Metals formed 17 
percent of total imports from the Amer- 
ican republics, whereas in 1938 they rep- 
resented only 8.5 percent. Copper, by far 
the most important single commodity of 
the group, had a value of $141,200,000, 
as compared with $26,600,000 in 1938. 
Imports of lead, zinc, tin, and tungsten, 
which in 1938 aggregated only $2,300,000, 
totaled $82,000,000. 

Imports of textile fibers and manufac- 
tures increased to $144,900,000, or 732 
percent from the value of $17,400,000 in 
1938. Two-fifths of all imports of textile 


TaBLe 6.—Principal Commodities in Trade of the United States With the American Republics: 
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fibers and manufactures came from the 
American republics in 1944, whereas in 
1938 only 6 percent was purchased from 
that area. Purchases of unmanufac- 
tured wool amounted to $87,400,000, as 
compared with only $7,800,000 in 1938 
and a record high of $100,400,000 in 1941. 
Sisal and henequen, next in importance 
in this group of imports, advanced to 
$16,300,000 in 1944 from only $4,700,000 
in 1938. 

Petroleum and petroleum products, ex- 
cept Venezuelan oil which comes indi- 
rectly to the United States via Curacao, 
amounted to $54,000,000 in 1944—approx- 
imately the same value as in 1941 but 
considerably more than in 1938, 1942, 
and 1943. 

Imports of hides and skins receded to 
$33,100,000 from $36,600,000 in 1943 and 
$46,800,000 in 1941, but were still much 
higher than the value of $9,800,000 in 
1938. More than one-half of United 
States total imports of hides and skins 


and Ratio To Trade With All Countries 
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in 1944 came from the American repub. 
lics, as compared with approximately 
one-third in the prewar year. 

Imports of crude rubber and guayule 
amounted to $22,400,000, an advance 
from a value of only $1,700,000 in 1938, 
Imports of rubber from Latin America 
expanded rapidly after 1941, when they 
amounted to $3,500,000. 

There was a notable increase during 
the war years in imports of molasses 
classified as unfit for human consump. 
tion and used mainly for distilling into 
industrial alcohol. Receipts amounted 
to $54,900,000 in 1944, nearly double the 
value of the preceding year and 726 per- 
cent more than that of 1938. The Latin 
American republics constituted practi- 
cally the sole source of United States 
imports of this commodity in 1944. 

Imports of miscellaneous articles 
shown in table 6 under the general head- 
ing “Other commodities” amounted to 
$209,900,000, as compared with a total 


Value, Percent Increase, Percentage Distribution 
’ , 





Trade with American 





rey nerease ! orcentag 
Value (in millions of dollars re — = eg Shree wie | Republics as percentage 
van Ores cistrjulion | of total U. S. trade 
Commodity | 
~ | 1944 
1938 1941 1942 1943 1944 1938 1941 1943 1938 1944 1935 we ae 
| Total | Cash? 
EXPORTS TO THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS ? 
ES Ai a ee er ee ee 475 887.9 706. 9 801.1 1,034.0 117 16.5 29. 1 100. 0 100. 0 15. 6 7.3 | 33.3 
Iron and steel-mill products, excluding scrap_---- 38.8 110. 6 61.9 76.3 121.1 212. 1 9.5 8.8 8.2 11.7 28.0 22. 1 53.0 
Chemicals and related products 4__....__._.__- i 26. 6 80. 5 RO. ¢ 90. 0 109. 9 319 +36. 5 22.0 ) 10. 6 21.2 27.1 47.8 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations - - 6.9 20.3 23.3 30. 1 43.6 |+530.5 +1143 44.5 15 | ~ 42 40. 4 41.0 68.1 
To 6.2 21.7 21.2 20. 1 19.4 |+210. 5 10.7 3.4 13] .1.9 24.8 1447) 2s 
Rice, flour, and other vegetable food products. -_--- ‘ 33. 2 52. 4 4. 0 68. 4 100.4 |+202.7 | +91.7 | +46.9 7.1 9.7 9.1 21.5 44.8 
Industrial machinery._....._._.___- Ce ae wee 52.6 75.3 49.8 68.5 98.7 | +87. ¢ +31.1 | +442 11.1 9.5) 419.5 11.5 40.5 
Textile manufactures, including yarns, etc_..----- 30. 4 81.4 32. 8 80. 6 1.6 (4201.1 | 412.5 | +13.7 6.4 8.9 | .,32.3 18.4 40.8 
Military exports §____._._- at CRS : 16. 2 18.2 47.7 89. 0 75.1 |+363. 313. 1 15. € 3.4 7.3 20.3 1.4 7.2 
Meats, fats, milk, and other edible animal products 13.2 21.8 21.3 20. 1 39.7 201. 4 81.8 97.0 2.8 s 19.0 3.1 66.9 
Electrical machinery and apparatus_-_-.....--_-- ; 30.9 1.5 32.7 34.2 39.4 | +27.8 93. 5 15.1 6.5 8 30. 2 9.1 36.7 
Automobiles, including parts and accessories _- 67.3 89. 8 8, 17.1 32.2 | —52.1 64.1 SS. 9 14.2 5. 1 24.9 5.0 23.8 
Paper and paper materials...._.__...._.________ 75 28. 8 36, 2 33.6 31.6 | +320 +99 6.0 1. 1 20. 0 35. 1 53.5 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures_---_- 14.4 31.8 21.5 19. 2 0.2 +110 —4.9 7.4 3.0 2.9 $3. 2 25. 8 42.2 
Petroleum and products__..........._.- SS 30.5 33.9 24.1 22. 1 29.7 2.7 12.5 4 6.4 2.9 7.8 3.1 23.9 
Agricultural machinery and implements_-. 21.8 14.8 6.7 10. 4 15.8 | —27.8 +6. 5 pl. 1.¢ 1. é 28.9 9.4 26.0 
Glass and glass SS Eee n 2.7 | 10. 1 11.8 12.1 15.6 |+467.3 +54. 8 28.9 t 1.5 33. 0 40.4 50.4 
Lumber and advanced manufactures of wood 12.4 13.4 11.8 12.9 15.4 | +24.2 +146 +19.0 2.6 l 21.9 19.6 36.7 
Scientific and professional instruments, apparatus and supplies_- 27 6.1 5.6 6.3 13.4 | +404. 0 119.0 +1119 f l 22. 4 7.9 46,8 
oe | OOS SUE ea 74.31! 167.5) 119.9| 140.3) 174.2 |4+134 +41) +242 15. ¢ 16.8 8.0 9.1 20.0 
IMPORTS FROM THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS ® 
ES ES OD a ST 0 446.8 | 981 976.9 |1,318.1 |1,572.3 251.9 60. 2 19 00. 0 100.0 22.9 40. 5 
Se tititiens cachicbashancts 133.7 172.1 201. 1 271.3 325. € 143 RO. 2 2%. 0 29.9 20.7 17.0 99.9 
Metals and manufactures 7__- 37.9 186.2 223.1 235.5 | 261.4 589, 8 40. 4 11.0 8 16.7 23.9 54.5 
Copper....... Sulesiaitainnttiae 26. 6 110.6 137.6 130. 4 141.2 |+430.0 27.7 8.3 6. 1.0 70. 2 85. 4 
0, ETS A a 79.7 116.6 105.8 179.9 209.4 |+162.7 +79. 6 +-16.4 17.8 13.3 61.1 OS. 7 
Textile fibers and manufactures 17.4 126. 4 94.0 | 131.9 144.9 |+732,1 | +146 +9.9 ) 9.2 6.2 39.0 
Wool, unmanufactured_-_-___--- 7.8 100.4 7.1 85.9 87.4 5 12.9 +1.8 5.6 34.4 16.9 
Sisal and henequen.----- * Pata 4.7 6.5 10.4 16.0 16.3 |+245.0 151.1 +-1.8 1.1 1.0 419.5 58.8 
Molasses, not for human consumption _- 6.6 1.7 29.0 26.0 54.9 |+725.9 |+153.0 |+111.1 1.5 3.5 81.0 99. 6 
Petroleum and products ®__...........__- cs 19.0 54.2 16.1 19.4 54.0 183.9 4 |+178.6 1.3 3.4 48.2 48.2 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds___._.__..______- < 30.5 49.7 46.8 53.6 52.4 | +71.9 4 2.2 6.8 3.3 32.7 53.8 
Rum, gin, whisky, and other alcoholic spirits 1.0 8 i) 22.8 35.9 (8) 57.2 2 2.3 2.1 40.3 
Ea ae iene ae eee 9.8 46.8 43.2 36. 6 33.1 |+237.6 20.4 9.6 2.2 2.1 32. 8 53.8 
Vegetables and preparations--_--_-_- 3.2 8.1 8.1 29.0 27.5 |+750.9 240.6 5.1 7 1.8 4 74.0 
Cocoa and cocoa beans-_---__---- 12.1 20. 4 15.4 26. 2 24.0 | +98.3 17.5 8.3 2.7 1.5 60.1 52.1 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 7.8 9.3 10.8 15.0 23.0 |+194.2 147.6 | +53.0 1.7 1.5 21.7 38.1 
Crude rubber and guayule Lz 3.5 8.2 17.6 22. 4 (8) 36.2 | +27.4 { 1.4 1.3 28. 2 
| EES 9.5 17.8 19.2 25.8 22.2 |+134.1 25. 1 13.8 2.1 1.4 31.9 69.8 
SS ree 28.3 97.7 15.4 15.3 20.7 2.7 25. 1 35.9 6.3 1.3 98. 3 98.5 
Leather and leather manufactures -_--- 4 4.0 8.0 15.4 19.2 (@ 381.7 24.7 l 1.2 10. 1 73.5 
Diamonds, gem, rough, and industrial .7 7.0 9.7 15.2 16.5 ( 135. 6 9 2 1.1 2.6 17.3 
eames 10.7 10.9 17.2 15.2 15.3 | +43.2 | +40.8 +8 2.4 1.0 99. 6 100.0 
Other commodities...........-- 36.8 98. 3 104.9 166.4 | 209.9 |+470.4 |4+113.5 | +26.1 8.2 13.3 5.1 12.6 





1 Minus sign denotes decrease. 


2 Based on cash, or non-lend-lease, exports. Total exports to American Republics in 1944 include lend-lease goods 


$62,000,000; industrial machinery $7,000,000; and other commodities $13,000,000. 


3 Exports of United States merchandise. 
4 Excludes military. 


5 Includes aircraft, military tanks, explosives, firearms, etc., that is, military items not separately shown. 
* Imports of merchandise for consumption; gold and silver excluded. 
7 Includes ores and concentrates imported for smelting or refining and export. 


® Increase over 1,000 percent. 


* Excludes Venezuelan oil indirectly received in the United States via Curacao. 


valued at approximately $82,000,000—1ilitary equipment 
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of only $36,800,000 in 1938 and with 
steadily increasing values thereafter. 
Marked advances in imports of candy, 
wines, malt liquors, menthol, ethyl alco- 
hol, and many other commodities con- 
tributed to the substantial rise in total 
imports from the American republics 
and reflect the general upward trend in 
the trade during war years. 


Exports 


After the outbreak of war in Europe 
the United States provided the American 
republics with many commodities for- 
merly purchased elsewhere, although 
after this country entered the war its 
own requirements for materials going 
into war equipment necessitated curtail- 
ment of production and export of many 
articles ordinarily forming an important 
part of the export trade. There was as 
a consequence a shift in the relative im- 
portance of export commodities in trade 
with the American republics. As com- 
pared with 1938, the proportion of in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus, automobiles, and 
agricultural machinery, as well as pe- 
troleum and products and lumber and 
manufactures, declined, whereas such 
exports as heavy steel, chemicals, and 
textiles formed an increased part. 

Iron and steel-miJl products, with a 
value of $121,100,000, regained first place 
among exports to the American repub- 
lics in 1944. These products also held 
top rank in 1941 but fell to second place 
in 1942 and 1943 in favor of chemicals 
and related products. 

Chemicals and related products, al- 
though showing a gain in exports from 
1943, ranked second among the com- 
modity groups in 1944. Exports amount- 
ed to $109,900,000, as compared. with 
$26,600,000 in 1938, when Latin America 
procured a substantial part of its sup- 
plies from European countries, especially 
Germany. 

Other exports registering marked 
gains in 1944, as compared with 1938, 
included iron and steel advanced manu- 
factures, which doubled in value; textile 
manufactures including yarn, which 
trebled, as did vegetable foods and edible 
animal products; paper and paper mate- 
rials, increasing more than four times; 
scientific instruments, five times; and 
glass and glass products to the extent 
of six times. 

Several commodities that before the 
war were exported to the American re- 
publics in small and even negligible 
quantities made extraordinary advances 
under war conditions. Outstanding 
among these were hops, which rose to a 
value of $4,200,000 in 1944 from only 
$100,000 in 1938, and cement amounting 
to $7,900,000, as compared with $500,000 
in the prewar year. A number of other 
commodities also showed marked in- 
creases compared with prewar years as 
indicated in the following list, especially 
(a) pottery and other clay products and 
(b) office supplies. A considerable ex- 
port of synthetic rubber accounted 
mainly for the increase in rubber and 
Manufactures in 1944. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Value in millions of dollars 


Commodity 1938 1943 1944 
Leather and leather man- 

ufacturers ...........- 4.9 7.4 .. 6:5 
Rubber and manufac- 

COU cenit nada 8.3 5.8 11.7 
so ea nintelscinmnnienaice me 3.3 4.2 
Cement, standard port- 

WIIG i ws enchant ceases 6 3.1 7.9 
Clay and clay products___ 2.6 8.4 9.7 
Chemical specialties *__~__ 4.8 14.9 17.4 
Pigments, paints, and var- 

PGE cn itankwdaeden 4.2 8.8 9.7 
Soap and toilet prepara- 

BNO Sv msitwns ddan 2.1 5.6 6.9 
Photographic and projec- 

om. G00gs ...4-.6200e 4.9 6.0 7.9 
Miscellaneous office sup- 

GN. pisid nice ceen 2.0 5.0 8.1 


1Included in individual commodity groups 
shown in table 6. 


Drastic decreases occurred in the ex- 
portation of automobiles during the war 
years. Although exports of motor trucks 
years. Sales of automobiles including 
parts and accessories amounted to less 
than one-half those of 1938 when, with 
a value of $67,300,000, they represented 
the most important commodity exported 
to the other American republics. In 1944 
automobiles formed only 3 percent of all 
United States exports to the American 
republics, as compared with 14 percent 
and used passenger cars showed some 
increase in 1944 compared with the low 
level reached in 1943, exports continued 
to show sharp reductions from prewar 
in 1938. Another wartime decline, al- 
though less marked, took place in the 
shipment of agricultural machinery and 
implements. Exports, although recover- 
ing to the extent of $15,800,000 in 1944 
from a low of $6,700,000 in 1942, re- 
mained far below the value of $21,800,000 
in 1938. 

Industrial machinery and electrical 
machinery and apparatus showed mod- 
erate gains after 1938, primarily because 
of the increased need of industrial equip- 
ment. Industrial machinery with a 
value of $98,700,000 reached its highest 
dollar volume of the war years in 1944. 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
amounting to $39,400,000 exceeded that 
of 1942 and 1943 and also of 1938, when 
it amounted to $30,900,000, but did not 
equal the high of $51,500,000 in 1941. 
Among electrical apparatus, household 
appliances continued negligible in 1944. 

Exports of petroleum, mainly refined 
products, amounted to $29,700,000. This 
amount, although approximately the 
same as in 1938, represented a drop from 
the sum of $33,900,000 in 1941 but a gain 
compared with 1942 and 1943. 





Netherlands to Rebuild 
Merchant Fleet 


Orders for the machine installations 
and materials required for the rebuilding 
of the Netherlands merchant fleet are 
being placed in various countries, accord- 
ing to the British press. Great Britain, 
Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland are 
named as among the recipients of the 
orders which will furnish the Nether- 
lands with 53 ships with a carrying ca- 
pacity of 240,000 tons. Half of the 
3,000,000-ton fleet was lost in the war, the 
report states. 5s 
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Homer S. Fox (“Insecticides in Can- 
ada”’).—Born Manistique, Mich., Michi- 
gan Central State Normal graduate; 


Georgetown, B. S. (Foreign Service) 
1924; teacher and principal in high 
school 1912-14, 1915-17; U. S. Navy 1917— 
21; private employment 1914~15, 1921-22; 
entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as research assistant 1922; 
assistant chief, Petroleum Division, 1923— 
24, and Minerals Division, 1925; trade 
commissioner. at London 1926-28; as- 
sistant commercial attaché at London 
1929-33; assistant chief, Division of For- 
eign Tariffs, 1933-36; appointed assistant 
commercial attaché at London January 
28, 1936; to the Department April 24, 
1941 (detailed to President’s War Relief 
Control Board July 24, 1942, to February 
12, 1944); consultant on foreign-trade 
protection and promotion, Division of 
Commercial Policy, April 28, 1944; com- 
mercial attaché at Ottawa since Decem- 
ber 4, 1944. 


Jacques Kunstenaar (“U. S. Trade in 
1944 With Other American Repub- 
lics”).—See the July 7, 1945, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Mary E. Poole (“Canada’s Fur Busi- 
ness”).—See the July 7, 1945, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





Insecticides in 


Canada— 


(Continued from p. 10) 


title. It is designed to regulate the 
manufacture and sales of products used 
in controlling agricultural and other 
pests. The act provides for mandatory 
registration of all pest-control products 
manufactured in or imported into Can- 
ada, and for advertising of or any offer 
for sale in Canada of pest-control prod- 
ucts. The tost for such registration is 
$20, and an annual renewal fee of $5 is 
charged. 

This act and regulations thereunder 
provide for labeling, marking, packaging, 
sampling, analyzing and testing, and 
otherwise regulating and controlling the 
trade in insecticides. Of particular in- 
terest to American exporters is a regu- 
lation issued in 1941 which specifies that 
the label must include the number of 
fluid ounces (between 16 and 160), fol- 
lowed by a reference to the appropriate 
imperial measure—for example, 16 fluid 
ounces (4/5 pint). 

Other regulations include appropriate 
labeling of poisonous substances, includ- 
ing seeds which have been treated, vari- 
ous labeling requirements as to biologi- 
cal or chemical strength, establishing 
the legal strength of various specified 
products, and packaging requirements 
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for certain specified items. (Copies of 
these two acts are on file in the Chemical 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington.) 

There are no special patent or trade- 
mark provisions applying specifically to 
imported insecticides, and there have 
been no recent cases of improper use of 
United States patents and trade-marks 
in the insecticide field. 


Pertinent Policies, Practices 


Under present war conditions, the 
trade in insecticides is fairly closely con- 
trolled by the Fertilizer and Pesticides 
Administration appointed for that pur- 
pose. Market prices are very largely 
based on those in the United States, in- 
asmuch as a large portion of the raw 
material for the industry is supplied by 
or comes through the United States and 
is distributed in Canada to a considera- 
ble extent by United States firms or their 
branches and representatives. During 
the war, prices were controlled, with 
prices prevailing between September 15 
and October 11, 1941, as the base. In 
order to maintain price levels of com- 
modities considered essential to the na- 
tional economy, subsidies have been paid 
where necessary, and, in cases of Gov- 
ernment bulk purchasing, trading losses 
have been permitted. Import subsidies 
Paid on insecticides during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1944, amounted to more 
than $200,000. 

Official analysts are appointed from 
time to time under the Pest Control 
Products Act, and facilities are available 
for official analysis of insecticides as to 
quality or standard in cases of dispute 
or for other purposes. 

A number of trade committees were set 
up during the war and have assisted the 
Canadian Government in distribution of 
insecticides, especially in cases where 
prorating was necessary. 


Trade-Promotion Angles 


In view of the already large share in 
the Canadian insecticide market enjoyed 
by United States manufacturers, both 
through affiliated or branch-plant pro- 
duction in Canada and through direct 
sales, the prospect for developing a larger 
market lies principally in stimulation of 
total consumption, througH more in- 
tensive cultivation of the market for ex- 
isting products or through research by 
developing new products, such as DDT, 
which has a large potential market in 
the Dominion. 

Customs duties also affect trade promo- 
tion. Nonalcoholic preparations or 
chemicals used as insecticides or for re- 
lated purposes, with some exceptions, in 
bulk or in packages exceeding 3 pounds 
gross weight imported from the United 
States are subject to a duty of 712 percent 
ad valorem, and in packages smaller than 
3 pounds each are dutiable at 20 percent. 
Imports qualifying for entry under the 
British preferential tariff are admitted 
free of duty. Imports from the United 
States and other non-Empire countries, 
whether dutiable or free of customs duty, 
are subject to the 10 percent War Ex- 
change Tax. Many insecticide prepara- 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
- Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 





———_. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Type ofexchange | 




















Country | Unit quoted 
| 1943 (an- 
| nual) 
| F | 
Argentina_| Paper peso...| o LS Saeed: Cae } 3. 7 
: iL  ) SR aRreae 4, 23 
| conden eerar ane aeet | 4.94 
| Free market......._._- 4. 06 
Bolivia.___| Boliviano_..| Controlled. .._.....__- } 42. 91 
(Nie ASI RRS 45. 42 
Brazil. ..../ Cruzeiro !...| Official................ | 16. 50 
Free market_........_.| 19. 6: 
| Special free market_.__| 20. 43 
Chile__.... PN Sia’ |” SRA | 19.87 | 
| Export draft......... } 25. 00 
| | Free market........... 32. 37 
| .  < ceeeny. | 31.00 
Colombia_|-.-.-- | ere Commercial bank... .. 1.75 
| | Bank of Republic--_-_- 1. 76 
ERO a geen 1. 76 
Costa Rica.| Colon..._.-. Uncontrolled.......... 5.65 
Controlled. :.........-. 5. 62 
RSS a SCA eS 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre....... Central Bank (official) . 14. 10 
Honduras.| Lempira.._.| Official...............- « 2.04 
Merxico....| Peso........ | Ee EST 4.85 
Nicaragua.| Cordobsa.__.} Official................ 5. 00 
OS 5. 16 
Paraguay_| Paper peso__| Official...............- 333. 00 
Guarani 3._ _/..... | RE aa: 3.10 
a 5 eens | 6. 50 
Salvador__| Colon_......|..-.- Re ae 2. 50 
Uruguay..| Peso._.....- Controlled. ........... | 1. 90 
1 SE ae SS 1. 90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar---._. | Comtrolied............ 3. 35 
I 3. 35 





ee, 














| | Approxi- 

| ; April | mate 

| 1944 (an- 1945 | equiva- 

nual) (month- | Rate lent in Date 

ly) | U.S. 
} | currency 
| | 

| 

3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 4 June 30, 1945 

4. 23 4.23 | 4,23 . 2364 Do. 

4.94 4.94) 4.94 . 2024 Do. 

4.03 4.04] 4.03 . 2481 Do. 

| 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | July 3, 1945 
51. 80 58.00 | 57.00 0175 Do. 

16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 . 0606 | June 26, 1945 
| 19.87 19.50 | 19. 50 "0513 Do. 

20, 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | July 31, 1945 
25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | . 0400 Do. 

| 31.85 32.26 | 32,24 0310 Do. 

| 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 

| 1.75 1.75 | 1.746 . 57 June! 30, 1945 

1. 76 | 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 Do. 

1.75 | 1.83 | 1.815 | . 5510 Do. 

5. 66 5.66 | 5.66 . 1767 | May 31,1945 
5. 62 | 5.62 | 5.62 .1779 Do. 

| 1. 00 | 1.00} 1.00 1,0000 | July 31, 1945 

| 14.06] 13.77 |413.77 .0726 | July 17, 1945 

2.04 | 2.04] 2.04 .4902 | June 30, 1945 

4.85 | 4.851 4.85 | . 2062 | July 31, 1945 

| 5. 00 | 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Aug. 4, 1045 
5.72 | 7.18|-7.97 | . 1376 Do. 

3. 11 | 3.12 | 3.12 .3205 | Aug. 11, 1945 
6. 50 | 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Aug. 15, 1945 

| 2. 50 | 2.50} 2.50 .4000 | June 30, 1945 

| 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | July 31, 1945 
1. 90 | 1.909} 190 . 5263 | Do. 

3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | July 19, 1945 
3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milrejs 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


P&raguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal] rate” from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
4 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


say no mg rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





tions are also subject to the Canadian 
sales tax. 

As a conservation measure early in the 
war, exportation was put under regula- 
tion, and chemicals for disinfecting, 
spraying, fumigating, and the like have 
generally been subject to export permit. 
Imports of these commodities are usually 
admitted without restrictions, although 
they must qualify for sale in Canada un- 
der Canadian price ceilings. The im- 
portation of nicotine and nicotine prep- 
arations is prohibited except under per- 


mit. 
Can We Sell More? 


United States participation in Cana- 
dian imports of insecticides increased 
from $805,000 (Canadian) in 1938 to $1,- 
620,000 in 1944, principally in the field of 
finished insecticides. Copper-sulfate im- 
ports from this country also more than 
doubled during this period, a result of 
the war’s interference with supplies from 
the United Kingdom. The people of 
Canada, like those in the rest of the 


world, are becoming more “insect-con- 
scious,” and both production and im- 
portation of insecticides undoubtedly will 
continue to increase. 

While the United Kingdom may im- 
prove its position as a source of these 
imports, upon the return of normal trade 
conditions, the United States has the ad- 
vantage of geographic proximity and a 
close alliance with the Canadian insecti- 
cide industry, as evidenced by the attend- 
ance of Canadians at insecticide trade- 
association meetings in this country. 

Sales-promotion activities and the in- 
troduction of new products by United 
States manufacturers would unquestion- 
ably tend to enlarge our participation in 
the Canadian insecticide market. 





Lumber was one of the major Peruvian 
import groups which increased substan- 
tially in value in 1944 over the preceding 
year. Comparable figures are shown as 
14,800,000 and 10,100,000 soles, respec- 
tively. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
September 3, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 651—Current Export Bulletin No. 274, 
August 31, 1945 


1. Abolishment of the 
Plan 

A. Effective October 1, 1945, the Foreign 
Economic Administration announces the 
abolishment of the Decentralization Plan. 

B. This action is taken in line with FEA’s 
policy of relaxing wartime controls as rapidly 
as possible. Although the supply of com- 
modities presently requiring the submission 
of import recommendations may continue 
to be limited and may still require licenses 
to export, the elimination of the import 
recommendation requirement will permit 
more flexibility in licensing as additional 
quantities become available for export or as 
controls are relaxed. 

C. Notwithstanding the abolition of the 
requirement that export license applications 
for designated commodities be accompanied 
by import recommendations, the FEA will, 
during the fourth quarter of 1945, endeavor 
to give preference insofar as possible to 
license applications accompanied by import 
recommendations issued prior to October 1. 


Il. Certificate of Necessity Procedure for 
Argentina Discontinued 

The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that on September 30, 1945, the 
certificate of necessity procedure for Argen- 
tina will be discontinued. Export license 
applications covering shipments to Argentina, 
therefore, need not be accompanied by a 
certificate of necessity after that date. 

The Foreign Economic Administration will 
endeavor to give preference insofar as’ pos- 
sible to export license applications supported 
by valid certificates of necessity. 


Ill. Export Program for Cotton Piece Goods 
for the Philippine Islands, Third Quar- 

ter 1945 
A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
has been successful in obtaining an export al- 
location of approximately 6,000,000 linear 
yards of cotton piece goods for the Philip- 
pine Islands for the remainder of the third 
calendar quarter to supplement essential 
civilian supplies of these textiles which are 
being provided by the United States Armed 
Services. This allocation is distributed by 
fabric class descriptions as indicated below: 


Fabric Class Estimated Quota in 


Decentralization 


Description Linear Yards for 
the Remainder of 
the Third Calendar 
Quarter 1945 

Class 16 1,500,000 but less 
Drills, twills, and than 2,000,000 
sateens. 
Class 17 2,500,000 but less 
Print cloth yarn than 3,000,000 
fabrics. 
Class 19 100,000 but less than 


Denim, cottonade, 
and pants covert 
(yarn dyed). 


250,000 


Class 20 250,000 but less than 
Chambrays and 500,000 
shirting coverts 
(yarn dyed). ; 
Class 24 250,000 but less than 
Ginghams and seer- 500,000 
suckers (yarn 
dyed). 
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B. Preference ratings of AA-2x will be as- 
signed by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion on export licenses issued against this 
special allocation, and the goods delivered 
against such licenses are not to be charged 
by producers against the export set-aside. 

C. Export license applications to be charged 
against the above quantities may be sub- 
mitted immediately; licenses will be issued 
by the Foreign Economic Administration 
during the month of September. ; 

The volume of applications submitted 
against the above quantities by any one 
applicant should approximate percentage- 
wise his prewar exportations of cotton piece 
goods to the Philippine Islands. As an ex- 
ample, an exporter who, prior to the war, 
shipped approximately 5 percent of the to- 
tal U. S. exports of cotton piece goods to the 
Philippine Islands should not submit export 
license applications greatly in excess of 5 
percent of the quantities listed in part A. 
The allocations which are anticipated for the 
Philippine Islands for the fourth quarter will 
be distributed by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration on the basis of “consignor 
guides” as determined from pre-war export 
figures supplied by the Bureau of the Census 
(compiled from export declarations), and 
amounts of cotton piece goods licensed to in- 
dividual exporters against the approximate 
6,000,000 linear yards for September will be 
taken into consideration in distributing the 
fourth quarter quotas. 

Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment of 
the Foreign Economic Administration and 
may be revised without further notification. 


IV. Transfer of Export Licenses 


The Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, transfer 
of export licenses shall be effected only by 
amendment to the original license and only 
upon request of the licensee, i. e., the appli- 
cant named in the original application. 
Upon request for transfer of an outstanding 
license, the following conditions shall be ob- 
served: * 

1. The licensee shall submit the original 
license and a signed request for transfer. 
The request should be headed “Request for 
Transfer of Export License No. __--, Proc- 
essing Code __._”, and should state: 

a. Name and address of proposed trans- 
feree. 

b. Whether any consideration has been or 
will be paid for the transfer. 

c. Whether any rating or allotment as- 
signed on the license, or in connection there- 
with on a WPB form, has been applied or 
extended. (If the rating or allotment has 
been applied or extended in whole or in 
part, the details thereof should be stated.) 

d. Reason why transfer is requested. 

2. The request for transfer shall be ac- 
companied by a signed letter from the per- 
son to whom transfer is to be made headed 
“Request for Transfer of Export License 
No. ....”’, stating: 

a. That if transfer is approved, the trans- 
feree will assume all the transferor’s respon- 
sibility to the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion under the license and Export Regula- 
tions. 

b. Whether any consideration has been or 
will be paid for the transfer. 

c. That the transferee has a bona fide firm 
order from the foreign purchaser named on 


1The requirements contained in subject 
IV have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of August 27 and ap- 
proval number BB 31-RO96, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 
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the license for the commodities described 
thereon. 

3. A transfer of license may be granted in 
the following cases: 

a. Where the corporate or firm name of 
the licensee has been changed or it is de- 
sired to transfer the license to a subsidiary 
corporation of the licensee. 

b. Where the entire or a substantial por- 
tion of the assets or business of the licensee 
has been sold or transferred. : 

c. In the case of textiles (because of special 
circumstances a the existence of ex- 
port set-asides and OPA price regulations), 

(i) From producer to producer. 

(ii) From foreign purchasing mission to 
producer, until October 1, 1945. 

(iii) From export merchant to export mer- 
chant, but only in cases where it can be 
demonstrated that the original holder of a 
license carrying an export rating has served 
the rating in accordance with Priorities Reg- 
ulation No. 3 of the War Production Board 
and has not been successful in obtaining 
material. 

d. In exceptional cases only, where there 
is proof that actual hardship will result to 
the holder of the license or to the purchaser 
in the foreign country if the request for 
transfer is disapproved. 

4. Transfer of the license will be denied in 
the following cases: 

a. Where a rating or allotment which has 
been assigned on the license or on a WPB 
form has been applied or extended by the 
licensee, unless it appears that the identical 
goods obtained by use of the rating will be 
exported by the transferee if the transfer is 
approved. 

b. Where the original license covers a com- 
modity subject to consignor guide control and 
transfer is requested to a transferee who 
would not have been entitled to participa- 
tion in the quota established for the quarter 
during which the license was issued. 

c. In the case of textiles, where granting 
the transfer would permit a circumvention 
of the provisions of Amendment No. 16 to the 
Maximum Export Price Regulation issued by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

d. All other cases not falling within the 
provisions of item 3. 

5. Only one transfer of the same license will 
be permitted. 


Import Control 


No. 70—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, Deleting Most of the Prod- 
ucts from the Lists of Materials Here- 
tofore Subject to That Order. 


An Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, as amended, issued by the 
War Production Board on September 5, 
1945 and effective on that date, removes 
from the restrictions of that Order most 
of the materials heretofore listed therein. 

Under the Amendment, the following 
materials only will remain subject to 
General Imports Order M-63: Agave 
fibers, cordage and manufactures; alpar- 
gatas; bones; bristles; cattle tail hair; 
chrome ore; coir yarn and manufactures; 
congo gum copal; corundum; cotton lint- 
ers; fish liver oil and shark liver oil; 
gluestock and hide cuttings; hair, curled; 
hemp (cannabis sativa); buffalo, calf, 
cattle, goat and kid, kip hides and skins; 
horse mane and tail hair; industrial dia- 
monds; jute fiber and manufactures; 
kapok; lead manufactures (collapsible 
tubes, foil and batteries) ; bovine leather; 
goat and kidskin leather; vegetable- 
tanned goatskin and sheepskin leather; 
maguey or cantala fiber; manganese ore; 
manila or abaca fiber tow and cordage; 
meshta fiber; mica; molasses (inedibie) ; 
newsprint paper; pyrethrum; punga 
fiber; rotenone; sisal and henequin fiber 
and cordage; and urena lobata fiber. 
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Products deleted from the lists of ma- 
terials subject to the provisions of the 
Order are as follows (Schedule A Com- 
merce Import Class Numbers in paren- 
theses; N. S. C. indicates no separate 
class number provided in Schedule A of 
the Department of Commerce: 

Removed from List A.—Brazilian peb- 
ble (quartz crystals) unmanufactured, 
(5120.000); Brazilian pebble (quartz 
crystals) manufactured and semimanu- 
factured in blanks, slabs, bars, etc. (N. 
S. C.); broomcorn (2936.000); brushes, 
n. s. p. f.: paint brushes (including art- 
ists) (9715.100); other (except toilet 
brushes and: hair pencils) (9715.900) ; 
Cinchona bark or other bark from which 
quinine may be extracted (2201.000) ; 
copper (6401.800, 6417.100, 6430.000 and 
6418.300); cotton fabrics: gray tracing 
cloth fabric (N. S. C.); tracing cloth 
(3970.000); typewriter ribbon fabric 
(N. S. C.); diamonds, rough or uncut 
(suitable for cutting into gem stones) 
(5950.000); emetine and salts thereof 
(N. S. C.); feathers for beds (including 
goose and duck feathers and down, and 
mixture thereof, new and_ used) 
(0922.200) ; graphite or plumbago; amor- 
phous large lump, over 95 percent graph- 
itic carbon content (N. S.C.) ; amorphous 
ordinary lump 90/95 percent graphitic 
carbon content (N. S. C.); hides and 
skins: cabretta skins or hair sheepskins 
(0235.000) ; ipecac, crude and advanced 
in value or condition (2210.450 and 
2220.170); iron and steel scrap fit only 
for remanufacture (6004.000 and 
6004.100); istle or tampico rope, twine 
or yarn (N.C. S.); leather, unmanufac- 
tured: chamois leather (0335.350 and 
0335.800); leather made from hides or 
skins of animals of the equine species 
(N. S. C.); sheep and lamb leather (in- 
cluding shearlings and _  cabrettas): 
leather for shoe purposes (0332.000 and 
0332.100); glove and garment leather 
(0335.300) ; leather n.s. p. f. cut into shoe 
uppers, vamps or other forms (N.S. C.); 
patent leather for the manufacture of 
footwear (N. S. C.); grained, embossed, 
etc., or fancy leather (0345.400) ; skivers, 
n. s. p. f. (0335.200) ; in the rough, in the 
white, crust or russet, partly finished or 
finished (N. S. C.); other (except glove 
and garment) (0332.500); leather prod- 
ucts made in whole or in part of bovine, 
equine or goatskin leather: aprons (N. 
S. C.); belts, transmission (N. S. C.); 
belts, designed to be worn on the person 
(N. S. C.); chaps, work (N. S. C.); flat 
leather goods (N. S. C.); footwear (in- 
cluding slippers) (N. S. C.); furniture 
(N. S. C.); garments (N. S. C.); hand- 
bags and purses (N. S. C.); harness (N. 

S.C.) ; horse collars (N. S. C.) ; hydraulic, 
packing, mechanical, and textile leather 
products (N. S. C.); laces and thongs 
(N. S. C.); luggage and related articles 
(including suitcases, valises, satchels, 
traveling and overnight bags, hat boxes, 
trunks, and other luggage, and boxes, 
caskets, chests, baskets, rolls, brief cases, 
golf bags, and other cases) made wholly 
or in part of bovine leather (N. S. C.); 
made wholly or in part of equine leather 
(N. S. C.); made wholly or in part of 
goatskin leather (N. S. C.); rifle scab- 
bards, rifle slings, pistol holster and pistol 
belts (N. S. C.); saddles and saddlery 
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(N. S. C.); suspenders (N. S. C.); loofa 
(luffa) sponges (N. S. C.); mahogany, 
dressed (sawed and not further manu- 
factured than planed, tongued and 
grooved) (4204.100); mahogany logs 
(4031.000) ; mahogany, rough (not fur- 
ther manufactured than sawed 
(4202.100); quinine salts or alkaloids 
from Cinchona bark: quinine sulphate 
(8102.000) ; quinine alkaloid (8103.200) ; 
other salts and derivatives of quinine 
(8103.300); cinchonidine and its salts 


(8103.400); cinehonine and its salts 
(8103.500); quinidine and its salts 
(8103.600); totaquine and _ totaquine 


compound (N. S. C.); silver: ores, con- 
centrates, and base bullion, valuable 
chiefly for silver content (6819.500) ; bul- 
lion, refined (6819.600); coin, foreign 
(6819.800) ; sweepings and scrap includ- 
ing silver sulphides (6819.900); semi- 
processed items, valuable chiefly for sil- 
ver content (N. S. C.) ; compounds, mix- 
tures and salts, valuable chiefly for silver 
content (N. S. C.); and zinc blocks, pigs 
or slabs (6558.200). 

Removed from List B.—Agave fiber 
processors’ mill waste (including sisal 
and henequen processors’ mill waste) 
(N. S. C.); agave flume tow and bagasse 
waste not elsewhere specified on this 
order (N.S. C.) ; balata, befecoma (N.S. 
C.); balata, coquirana (crude and 
washed) (N. 8S. C.); balata, massarun- 
duba (N.S.C.); balata, Peruvian chicken 
wire (N.S. C.); balata, Peruvian F. A. Q. 
white (N. S. C.); bone black, bone char, 
and blood char (0990.130) ; casein or lac- 
tarene (0943.000); cotton, raw, staple, 
under 1% inches (3001.000) ; hide splits, 
limed, pickled, or dried (suitable for 
manufacturing into leather) (N.S. C.); 
hides and skins; horse, colt, and ass 
(0211.100, 0211.300, 0212,100, 0212.200, 
0212.300 and 0212.500) ;: sheep and lamb- 
skins except shearlings, cabrettas, etc.: 
pickled skins, not split, no wool 
(0234.000) ; pickled fleshers, split, flesh 
side (0234.100); pickled skivers, split, 
grainside (0234.200) ; lignaloe oil or Bois 
de Rose (2280.270); sisal and henequen 
flume tow and bagasse waste (N.S. C.); 
tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava (in- 
cluding mandoica flour) (1228.000) ; wool 
apparel, 40’s or coarser, except on the 
skin (3506.000, 3507.100, 3507.200, 3507.- 
300, 3508.000, 3509.100, 3509.200 and 
3509.300) ; wool. apparel, finer than 44’s 
except on the skin (3520.000, 3521.100, 
3521.200, 3521.300, 3522.000, 3523.100, 
3523.200, 3523.300, 3526.000, 3527.100, 
3527,200, 3527.300, 3528.000, 3529.100, 
3529.200 and 3529.300); wool apparel 
(finer than 40’s but not finer than 44’s 
except on the skin (3513.000, 3514.100, 
3514.200, 3514300, 3524.000, 3525.100, 
3525.200, and 3525.300)); wool, carpet, 
except on the skin (3501.000, 3502.100, 
3502.200 and 3502.300). 





In Barranquilla, Colombia, orders were 
being taken during the second quarter of 
1945 for Swedish horseshoe nails for de- 
livery at an early date. Galvanized irco> 
pipe, an item in great demand in Barran 
quilla, was expected to arrive soon from 
Canada. Practically no Canadian goods 
or commodities reached this market be- 
fore the war. 
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prewar production. Because they coulg 
utilize waste wool to a larger extent 
manufacturers of woolen cloth were able 
to work at about 70 percent of capacity, 
Manufacture of felt was practically dis. 
continued and mills closed down. 

Raw-material shortages forced the 
manufacture of worsted cloths from 
mixed materials, the admixture of woo} 
and staple fiber gradually being increased 
until by the end of 1944 the usual ratio 
was 20 to 80, and worsted yarns were 
being manufactured with as little as 19 
percent of real wool. Preduction of 
worsted yarns and cloths on this mixed 
basis was necessarily held down by the 
limited availability of staple fiber, and 
as the admixture was increased, produc. 
tion figures naturally fell. 

Exports of woolen cloth decreased by 
more than 50 percent in 1944 from the 
1943 figure, the total value falling be- 
low 500,000 Swiss francs. (1 Swiss 
franc=approximately $0.2332 in U. §, 
currency.) Domestic demand was gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Future prospects of Switzerland’s wool 
industry depend on prompt restoration 
of imports of urgently needed raw 
materials. 


WooLEN TEXTILE ExporRT RESTRICTIONS, 
U. K., MopIFIED 


Restrictions on exports of woolen tex- 
tiles from the United Kingdom have 
been modified slightly to permit some- 
what freer competition for the Canadian 
and New Zealand markets, according to 
a British trade journal. 

The Canadian market is anxious that 
their allocation should be concentrated, 
insofar as possible, on worsted cloths for 
men’s wear, and the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment is interested particularly in hair 
canvas for interlinings. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Topacco DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 


Estimated production of leaf tobacco 
in Greece during 1944 was about 20,- 
000,000 kilograms, the area planted to 
tobacco amounting to about 80,000 acres. 
Prewar acreage averaged about 220,000 
acres per year. 

Planting operations for the 1945 crop 
were behind schedule, chiefly because of 
uncertainty among the growers, the ma- 
jority of whom have been as yet unable 
to sell their 1944 production. In some 
districts of eastern and central Mace- 
donia, however, planting is reported to 
have been undertaken over a larger area 
than in 1944. It is generally believed 
that the total 1945 area will amount to 
at least 110,000 acres, or approximately 
one-half the prewar acreage. 

Most of the tobacco produced in cen- 
tral and eastern Macedonia and western 
Thrace is not consumed in Greece, but 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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’ Mink is now second only to silver fox is now being successfully raised on farms 
Canada S F ur as a fur-farm product. Although the and, although no pelts had been offered 
B iness trade is much less dependent upon ranch- for sale as of December 31, 1942, the 
usli raised animals for its total supply of number of these animals in captivity in- 
(Continued from p. 8) mink pelts (mink is one of the most creased from 2 in 1937 to 244 in 1943. 
y could widely distributed fur-bearers of North Table 2 gives a more complete résumé of 
extent, | made by the Commissioner of Agricul- America), the ease with which mink is fur-farm statistics over the 6-year pe- 
re able | ture for Prince Edward Island, 277 farms domesticated, the superior quality and riod 1937-42. 
wacity, | were operating. ey rey value of farm-bred 
ly das | SPGiverse’ and has spread to every vation. As of 1942, 2526 farms reported Maen Contes of Sage 
mor ” , ” 
: the | corner of the country. In 1938, a peak raising mink, and during that year 6,102 Montreal has been the financial cen- 
from | year, 10,454 farming units were known to _ live animals and 350,087 pelts valued at _—ter of the fur trade in Canada since it 
of Woo] | have engaged to some extent in the com- close to $3,000,000 were sold. Efforts held its first public auction in 1920, and 
creased | mercial production of furs. Recently la- are also being made to develop new color _— today approximately 50 percent of the 
al ratio | bor shortages and scarcity of meat for phases of mink, and recent statistics in- country’s business of buying, selling, ex- 
s were | animal food have forced many farmers dicate that 348 platinum and other mu- _ porting, and importing furs is transacted 
e as 19 | to discontinue temporarily the handling _—‘ tation minks were born on farms in 1943. _— there. Winnipeg is the fur center of the 
ion of | of fur bearers, and in 1943, the last year At the end of the same year mutation West, and to it are brought the furs of 
“mixeq | for which statistics are available, only minks on farms numbered 607; 142 live the Yukon, the Mackenzie River Basin, 
by the | 6,973 registered fur farms were in oper- animals and 23 pelts sold for $18,639. and the Prairie Provinces. Edmonton, 
oT, an ation. An increase in the number of . Alberta, has also developed a fur market 
real such farms is expected to follow the Many Other Species of some importance in recent years, as 
removal of these obstacles, however. ; has Vancouver, British Columbia—but 
sed be Numerous other species also are being their volume of business in no way ap- 
om the Silver Fox and Min k raised in captivity, including the more proaches that of Montreal or Winnipeg. 
common varieties of fox, as well as fisher 
n - ’ , : 
fer: Silver-fox pelts still account for nearly _‘ fitch, marten, nutria, and raccoon, but Foreign-Trade An gles 
U. § half the total value of ranch-bred furs. the percentage of farm-bred to the total 
s gen. | Experiments over the past few years, supply of such species does not begin to Normally nearly 80 percent of Can- 
however, have revealed possibilities for compare with that of silver fox and mink. ada’s furs are exported, and in prewar 
's wool separating still other color strains such Although blue fox is being successfully years Great Britain and the United 
ration as platinum, pear] platinum, silver blue, propagated on farms in southern Canada, States shared this trade in a ratio of 
i re white face, and ring neck, and the num- strangely enough attempts to raise the about 2 to 1. On the import side, how- 
" ber of new-type foxes on farms at the end pure white fox, of which it is a color ever, the United States appears as the 
of 1943 was reported at 20,789, an increase phase, have so far failed. important factor, supplying in compari- 
CTIONS, of 80 percent over the preceding year. Chinchilla, the queen of fur-bearers, son with Great Britain about 5 to 1 of 
at TABLE 1.---Canadian Raw-Fur Production, Trapped and Ranch-Raised Pelts, Season 1942-43 (12 Months Ended June 30, 1943) 
have [Values in Canadian dollars} 
some- ] 
nadian Total Ontario Quebec Manitoba Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
ling to Type of fur : Kes RNS Ae —~|----— IO EERE (at oy 
| Number Value Number Value | Number; Value Number | Value Number | Value | Number} Value 
is that — - ~ ena) 5 —| | | --—--— - 
trated, Beaver... 102, 241 | $3,026,652 | 24,169 | $773,408 | 40,247 | $1,006,178 |_......._.]..-...---.]...------.]--.-------]--.---2ec-|-- seen 
ths for Ermine . 707,726 | 1,116,097 | 57,127 | 57, 127 64, 945 64,945 | 114,358 | $196, 696 4, 291 7, 509 9, 169 $6, 877 
i Gov- Fisher.. 2, 165 109, 611 | 659 | 29, 655 609 39, 508 SENT SRO ....-casachannces 36 1, 980 
x: | 
in hair Blue 3,141 | 82, 854 | 44 | | 24,072 164 4, 680 198 RANG ho ccs ck cess 120 4, 080 
Cross 34,796 | 611,895 | 2,845 | 51, 210 2, 497 60, 797 6, 149 ‘ 344 9, 632 611 12, 831 
Red 139,304 | 1,741,709 | 28,393 | 298,127 | 22,000 306, 24,066 | 316, 227 2,572 | 46,206 3, 308 36, 388 
Bilver......... 187,753 | 4,663,079 | 28,500 | 712,500 | 45,676 978,779 | 14,191 | 376,062 | 12,978 | 428,274 | 27,634 | 607,948 
New type_-.-- ; 3, 414 | 141, 321 onan uno hindng aed 1,040 pK ge RS es See A StS i 673 24, 901 
| White 74,190 | 2,104,645 189 4, 820 12, 943 388, 290 511 A Re i on ees s Lc bones cma 
N.0. p 148 | 1, 564 |..... ae 110 1, 100 : | 9 ROR ewe Baht islet Hem 
Lynx... 7, 606 336, 783 542 | 23,306 1,172 46, 880 582 25, 282 62 Wy AOU bas-nacdakidvaicnes 
Marten. 15,087 | 595, 057 1,376 | 41, 280 2, 623 118, 035 351 oS 8 eee xh RRR 83 1, 660 
cts Mink. 527,663 | 5,848,242 | 688,927 |2,170,120 | 249, 952 624,880 | 85,756 |1,078,810 | 49,951 | 139,863 | 14,718 44, 154 
Muskrat. 2,068, 468 | 5,671,910 | 147,979 |1, 405,800 }| 63, 996 770, 464 | 285,720 | 822, 87 15,553 | 248, 848 9, 768 97, 680 
; Wolf and wolverine 50, 376 773, 328 7 | 67 56 | 840 4, 107 ee ae oes RRR A Tr Se CaS 2 
‘ECE Other furs... 3, 404,893 | 1,680, 286 | 66,521 | 215,251 | 33,758 | 111,109 | 342,652 | 223,226 | 26,484 | 37,923 | 4,047 | 25, 990 
‘ Total 7, 418, 971 | 28, 505,033 |1, 048, 178 |5, 806, 743 | 5Al, 788 | 4, 562, 354 | 878, 989 8 242,655 | 112,235 | 920,515 | 70,167 | 864, 489 
1 - Lae See 
ted to pe penne Pam aes 1 ' | . “ 
acres, Alberta | Saskatchewan British Columbia | N. W. Territories | Yukon po 
20,000 Age Sire hex oe Taman Ce ees SS ema Pe i Hs : 
5 crop Number} Value Number | Value Number | Value Number | Value |x Number | Value | Number; Value 
pag of Beaver 5, 595 $233, 312 | 106 $2, 650 | 16, 861 | $522, 691 11,97 | $383, 072 9, 208 tT GIOG OOt hock foe 
ie ma- Ermine. 220,569 | 352,910 | 191,451 | 382,902 | 31,757 31,757 | 10,863} 11,949 2, 815 3, 097 381 $328 
inable Fisher. 16 | 888 | 92| 2,760 406 | 19, 488 2 90 St - 11 
OX: . } | | | 
some Blue... | 535) 9,808} 416 | 8,320 351 | 15,795 eek ae ea es 14 599 
Mace- Cross... | 12,716 222, 530 4,681 | 78, 962 1,375 | 19, 938 3,231 | 50,081 128 1, 984 219 5,546 
ted to Red | 31,410 | 425,914 | 16,437 | 181, 275 2,091 | 21, 956 8,327 | 99,924 388 4, 656 312 4, 291 
Silver | 17,219} 429,071 | 13,875 | 414, 198 2,333 | 60, 115 414 , 624 79 1,264 | 24,854 | 658, 244 
r area New type j oie Sb aie FAS Dr: ARR Pca IMG plu Teer SS SOTRE TAS eee Re 1, 701 77, 203 
lieved No.0. ; 12 401 | 9 207 snsdicn chs dacbne Cucina 60, 521 |1, 694, 588 5 ) FG Seaeipte papers en rTPA 
0 pan EE SR SIVES APES 5 5 BD Fain cnc cccceccencundcbnbences Jasdbliud aeebensl awn none dive aid enes oak bean uae ae 
int to Lynx. . : 1, 271 | 57, 195 195 7, 020 1, 412 63, 540 1, 694 79, 618 676 in co ERC! AES SaaS 
nately Marten. - 635 | 22, 701 10 450 5, 670 215, 460 2,766 | 116,172 1, 573 oO" 5 RE PIE 
Mink... 111,127 | 1,178,462 | 39,578 | 468,066 | 43,442 | 477, 862 7,601 | 91,212 2,043 | 24, 516 2, 436 6, 693 
Muskrat 257, 757 | 683, 056 109, 395 251, 609 91, 713 229, 283 276, 639 609, 606 41, 260 90, 772 820 6, 522 
1 cen- Wolf and wolverine | 24,167 | 393, 418 18,395 | 276, 787 2, 544 | 30, 880 626 9, 335 474 OP )c52 2 Se 
ostern Other furs___. 11, 763, 636 | 533, 062 | 779, 519 | 365, 706 | 477, 213 162, 225 385 3, 861 134 974| 543 959 
e, but Total 12, 446, 665 | 4, 542, 818 |1, 174, 164 (2, 440,942 | 677, 168 | 1,860, 990 | 385,439 |3,165,107 | 52,897 | 338, 035 31,280 | 760, 385 
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TABLE 2.—Canadian Fur-Farm Statistics, 1937-42 





Number of fur-bearing animals on farms as of December 31— 





Type of animal 








| | 





















































1937 | 1938 =| 1999 | 190 | 194 | 10942 
Fox: | | | 
Silver ; 153, 822 137, 819 104, 971 93, 715 | 91, 543 83, 429 
Cross. | 1, 388 | 1, 279 | 1, 056 | 935 816 | 684 
Red _- | 1,119 | 923 | 688 | 512 499 | 479 
Blue__ 723 | 978 | 1, 266 | 1, 285 | 1, 462 | 1, 445 
New-type 515 | 2, 314 6, 511 11, 720 
Mieke =... 71, 410 | 106, 283 122, 849 132, 614 153, 447 | 104, 686 
Chinchilla __- | 60 | 146 198 292 205 
isher- 120 126 | 141 | 177 | 145 | 101 
Tees 575 649 539 | 470 | 398 | 294 
SEGRE ESAS a Se 136 200 | 194 | 261 | 305 | 317 
NN eR Cai, IS cn enads anitneceieme 152 323 | 798 | 1, 270 | 1, 165 | 786 
Ea 865 678 | 521 | 418 | 279 | 282 
REE ES SE haa 77 74 | 89 | 100 | 66 | 52 
_ a + PS ae epee 230, 389 249, 392 | 233, 773 234, 269 256, 928 204, 480 
i ' ' 
Number of live fur-bearing animals sold— 
| | 
1937 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 
| 
Fox: | | 
CN hbo ed. cca bannoteckcnd 9, 670 6, 363 | 5, 046 | 5, 359 ¢ 6, 994 3, 438 
Ceers.. >... 121 93 66 | 76 50 38 
~ eS 131 7 41 64 43 | 35 
eas 47 301 176 89 43 68 
REE Se aes See, Seis . ; 210 490 | 826 | 975 
~ * Raed 14, 813 18, 142 | 15, 640 10, 739 | 12, 018 | 6, 102 
Fisher. .__..-. 14 12 | 8 | 14 15 | 2 
Fitch_- 172 163 | 105 111 76 42 
i a 30 25 | 36 44 57 38 
Nutria__ 90 | 148 | 348 | 291 211 126 
Racoon. - 71 | 92 74 27 55 31 
= Total 25, 159 | 25, 417 21, 750 | 17, 34 | 20, 388 10, 895 
i 
Number of pelts sold 
1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 
Fox | 
ee as 196, 436 229, 452 236, 091 185, 238 | 120, 708 160, 992 
Cross. ..__- 2, 133 2, 865 2, 584 2, 525 | 1, 669 | 1, 818 
SSS Sas es 1, 222 1, 197 1, 144 | 880 711 1, 021 
| PR SS RAR 608 745 963 | 1, 213 | 1, 586 | 2, 766 
New-type_..._..........- Bese 45 | 342 | 2 1187 8, 939 
I i i rn cg cinder n 54, 819 105, 292 170,296 | 229,202 177, 741 350, 087 
A PRR ae 12 7 10 15 12 
REET SR ae 2 Ee ee ne 865 1, 095 440 947 | 439 360 
_ | EE Sa 22 6 | 9 | 15 9 20 
aT Rl EE oot ont 11 155 | 86 
RES 443 440 363 | 227 129 | 04 
Other_- 142 89 61 | 115 64 128 
_ Seiaiaeires 256, 699 341,193 | 412,003 420,725 305, 344 526, 323 








Canada’s dollar imports of furs. For 
this reason total war-mobilization of At- 
lantic shipping and virtual shut-down of 
the London market could have had dis- 
astrous consequences had not the United 
States been prepared to fill the breach. 
Table 3 shows exports from 1934 to 1944. 
The pertinent question is: Will the 
United States continue to purchase as 
important a share of its raw-fur re- 
quirements directly from Canada, or will 
buyers once more trek to London and 
even to the distant corners of the earth 
to choose pelts for milady’s coat? 


Furs Form a Tie 


No one, of course, can predict with any 
certainty what the status of fur trade 
between the United States and Canada 
will be 5 or 10 years from now, for, de- 
spite its utilitarian functions, fur is still 
regarded as a luxury commodity and 
therefore is subject to all the ups and 
downs of luxury trade. Moreover, it is 
a product of fashion, and the sales vol- 
ume of any variety depends to a great 
extent on those who can make or break 
its popularity with sketch pad and pencil 


or with a well-placed word in prominent 
magazines and newspapers. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that fur 
trade between the United States and 
Canada flourishes today as never before, 
being truly reciprocal in nature, and a 
strong relationship has been established 
during these trying years between two 
nations which together produce and con- 
sume an important share of the world’s 
furs. 


TaBLe 3.—Canadian Exports of Furs, Raw 
and Manufactured 


[Values in Canadian dollars] 





a | Percent to 
, To United | Toother | 7 
Year States countries | pene 
—_—_——— —_—- - —_ Rae ae Ee 
ee _.| $4,455, 565 | $9, 908, 211 31.02 
1935. .... _.| 4, 160,590 | 11, 223, 181 27.05 
ae ee. 5, 720,058 | 10,675, 647 34. 89 
1937__._._........] 7,524,218 | 11,812, 207 38. 91 
EUR: 4, 627,579 | 10, 202,818 31. 20 
__ Saas _...| 16,869,153 | 1, 107, 462 93, 84 
Eee 25, 086, 912 1, 361, 610 04. 85 
1944.__... .| 25,748,651 | 1, 280,678 95. 26 
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is normally exported to Central Euro 
the United States, Sweden, and other 
markets, 

The leaf tobacco produced in Agrinion 
(western Greece) and in Argos is used 
chiefly by Greek cigarette manufacturers 
for domestic consumption. 

Reliable estimates of stocks on hand 
of manipulated tobacco of the 1943 and 
previous crops of eastern Macedonia and 
western Thrace as of March 31, 1945, 
total 8,403,434 kilograms. These stocks 
represent the balance of the tobaceg 
abandoned by the Bulgarians on their 
withdrawal from Greece. 

The total 1943 crop balance was estj- 
mated on March 20, 1945, as 7,642,678 
kilograms. 





Chile’s Newsprint Position 


Stocks of imported and domestic news- 
print in Chile during the first quarter of 
1945 were reported to be at their lowest 
point since the beginning of the war. 

Imports of newsprint (and wood pulp 
for the manufacture of newsprint) from 
Sweden were curtailed, leaving the 
United States and Canada as constitut- 
ing the major sources of supply. 





Of the 113 civil aviation planes in op- 
eration in Uruguay at the beginning of 
the year 1945, 73 were of United States 
manufacture. Two more have been pur- 
chased, and it is reported that this pur- 
chaser has an option on 10 more United 
States planes. The various aero clubs 


of Uruguay are said to be in the market 
for about 60 small aircraft for training 
purposes, provided satisfactory credit ar- 
rangements can be made and sufficient 
gasoline is made available for their use. 
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; Reports: 





xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


—_—_—— ree peNOTN OO: 





Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, August 26, 1945: 


Copies of this publication which is 
jssued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The August 26 issue 
contains these articles: 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE AMERICAS TOWARD 
THE Peace: Address by Assistant Secre- 
tary Rockefeller. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DELEGATION. 

THIRD INTER-AMERICAN RADIO CONFER- 
ence. By Harvey B. Otterman. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND FRANCE: Joint Statement of 
the President and General de Gaulle. 

ENTRY OF AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS 
Into POLAND AND BULGARIA. 


PoLticy TOWARD SPAIN. 


ARRANGEMENT BY FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
CONCERNING AMERICAN ARMED FORCES: 
Joint Statement of the Treasury, War 
Department, and the French Govern- 
ment. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF LEND-LEASE OPER- 
ATION. 

FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL oF 1945. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 

OPENING SESSION OF THE INTERIM CouN- 
ci, OF P. I. C. A. O. 


GERALD B. BropHy APPOINTED UNITED 
STATES AVIATION DELEGATE. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH PLENARY SESSION OF 
C.I.N. A. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING, DENMARK. 


Other Publications 


BIOGRAPHIC REGISTER OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE. Department of State, 
September 1, 1944. 268 pp. Price, 50 
cents. This biographic register covers 
State Department employees whose du- 
ties are administrative or professional. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Curna’s Crisis. Lawrence K. Rosinger. 
1945. 259pp. Price,$3. The author dis- 
cusses Chinese economic problems, in- 
cluding inflation, wages, prices, indus- 
trial development, government policies, 
and the Chinese war effort. 

Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


MARCON!’S INTERNATIONAL REGISTER. 
Telegraphic Cable & Radio Registrations, 
Inc., New York City, and Marconi Inter- 
national Code Co., Inc., London. 1945. 
1,020 pp. Price $15. This is the Forty- 
fifth annual edition of this register, 
which contains cable address index sec- 
tion, international buyers’ guide, and 
other information. 

Available from: Telegraphic Cable & 
Radio Registrations, 280 Broadway, New 
York 7, .N. ¥. 


No GREATER LOVE. Francis J. Spell- 
man. 1945. 147 pp. Price, $2. A story 
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of the archbishop’s most recent trip to 
the battlefronts of Africa and Europe, 
and opinions on the peace and postwar 
America. 

Available from: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
Po.icies. Economic and Business Foun- 
dation. 1945. 49 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
Proceedings of a conference sponsored 
by the Economic and Business Founda- 
tion, March 8, 1945. 

Available from: The Economic and 
Business Foundation, Inc., New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 








Price 35 cents 
per copy 

100 er more copies 
te single address 
25 percent discount 


Crlatlahing and Cperating a... 
Metal Working Shop 


Written at the management level and is designed to 


be helpful to veterans, war workers and employees 


in civilian enterprises who are seriously considering 
the establishment of a Metal Working Shop. Those 
already in business may also find this handbook helpful. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
e 


i. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Geetvene 
American Bureau of Shipping 
New York, N. Y. 

J. E. SLATER, Vice Chairman 
American Export Lines, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

F. A. BAILEY, Vice Chairman 
Matson Navigation Company 
Francisco, Calif. 
. R. ApAus 


Grace Line 
THEODORE BRENT 
Mississippi Shipping Ceo. 
Cc. - BRYAN 
Federal eae & Dry Dock 
GEORGE w. Ly INGTON 


Fairbanks, orse & Co. 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 
Maryland Dry Dock Company 
ROBERT E. FRIEND 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN F. GEHAN 
—— Export Lines 
HENRY F. GRADY 
American President Lines 
ROBERT W. GROVES 
Strachan Shipping Company 
J. J. HALLORAN 
C. H. Sprague & Son Co. 
BASIL HARRIS 
United States Lines 

8. HOMER 


A. 
Bethichem 
B. B. HOWA 
Sane of UNTINGTE 
4 oN. 
Harbor c's Contracting Co. 


I. INGALLS 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Serporati 
WILLIAM 


s. S. 
‘ MARKWALTER 
+ ee Ss. S$. Co. 

T. J. MeCARTHY 
oes Steamship Co. 
JAMES C. MERRILL 

Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Company 


Radiomarine owe of America 
D. RMELEE 
acwr" E Bs -- «Lines, Ine. 
HARRY W. PARSONS 
Parsons Engineering Co. 


JO G. PEW 
Sun nee i Dry Dock Company 
ENRY H. REED 
heirs Ce. of North America 
JOHN D. REILLY 
Todd Shipyards Corporation 
JOSEPH V. SANTRY 
oe Engineering Co. 


A. A. iY 
Merritt- euniiel Scott Cor: 
a SERRisH SMITH 
ers Counc 


Propeller gg Aey* of the ve States 


Westinghouse “e w * 
CHARLES L. WHEELER 
—— Steamship Co, 
0. B. WHITAKER 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
A. T. WOOD 
Lake Carriers Association 


Fost War Aspects of the 
American Marine Industry 


will be discussed at the 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City 


October 17, 18 and 19th, 1945 
‘THE Propeller Club of the United States and the American Merchant 


Marine Conference, under the auspices of the Propeller Club, Port 


of New York, will hold their Nineteenth Annual Regional Meeting. 


Problems of vital importance to the future of the American Marine 
Industry growing out of the inevitable period of transition from an 
economy of war to one of peace will be explored and‘ discussed by 
recognized authorities. The Conference will concentrate the experience 
and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon subjects of transcending 
importance affecting the post-war ascendancy of the Merchant Marine. 


Numerous Panel Discussion Meetings will again assure valuable 
plans for the future of the industry. The American Merchant Marine 
Conference dinner will be held on the evening of October 19th. 


The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never 80 
necessary ,as at the present time . .. Your help and participation are 
needed in this program to foster the best interests of the American 
Merchant Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrange 
now (if you live in the metropolitan New York area) to attend the 
Merchant Marine Conference, and to take part in this most important 
annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 

J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 


American Merchant Marine 
Conference Committee 


L. D. PARMELEE, President 
Propeller Club, Port of New York 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Hon. President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 


JOHN F. GEHAN, President 
Propeller Club of the United States 
« 


For Complete Details and Advance Program, address 
National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
e 
Everyone should carefully heed the expressed policy of the Office 


of Defense Transportation against all unnecessary travel unless 
specifically in the interests of the war effort. 
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